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It is a ‘‘ far cry’’ from the /ex ¢alionis of savagery to the criminal 
anthropology of modern science. In the lowest status of savagery 
the punitive process is a process of revenge, with its maxim of ‘‘an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’’ ‘The solidarity of clans- 
men, bound each to each by the tie of common blood, comes to ex- 
pression in the wer-gi/d or ‘“‘ blood-money’’ paid by way of rude 
estoppel against the reprisals of natural vengeance. Where there is 
a common religious faith deeply imbedded in the popular conscious- 
ness, an oath administered under the sanctions of religion may be 
the appointed end of all strife. Where the obligations of an oath 
are complicated with the obligations of clan fellowship, the custom 
of compurgation in its manifold forms and phases will be the prev- 
alent mode of criminal procedure. Where it is sought to avoid the 
perjury and criminal complicity to which this form of procedure so 
easily lends itself, men will resort still more directly to what they 
call the ‘‘ Judgment of God’’ as pronounced in the various modes 
of judicial ordeal, such as wager of battle between the litigant par- 
ties ; trial as to which of two or more parties can longest hold the 
arms extended in the form of across; which can thrust the arm 
with impunity in water boiling hot; which shall sink and which 
shall float when cast into pool or stream with the hands and feet ap- 
propriately tied—the right hand to the left foot, the right foot to 
the left hand ; which shall walk over burning ploughshares, laid at 
irregular intervals on the ground, and escape with the soles of the 
feet unscathed ; which shall pass through fire and flame with limbs 
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unscorched, etc. All these forms of inquisition for guilt imply a 
low stage of intellectual development, with a correspondingly low 
order of expedients for the ascertainment of truth, and with the con- 
cept of justice unclarified alike in the direction of its content and 
extent. 

In modern parlance a man is said to be duly convicted of crime 
when the evidence alleged against him, in point of substance and 
form, is held adequate to work a legal conviction of his guilt in the 
minds of those by whom he is tried. The trial, as the very word 
implies, is in the nature of an experiment made with the appliances 
of juridical inquiry in order to establish the proof or disproof of a 
certain charge. ‘This proof or disproof will rest*in point of sub- 
stance on the nature and degree of the evidence alleged, and will 
rest in point of form on the rules of evidence applied to each case. 
The criminal prosecutor, in his inquest for guilt, works, like the 
scientific inquirer, from a hypothesis which is tentatively based on 
his view of the facts, and which must stand or fall by the full dis- 
covery of all the facts revealed and verified in the processes of the 
trial. The judgment or finding of the court, as the word implies, 
is an induction drawn from the facts of the case as clarified by the 
rules of evidence. 

Every trial, therefore, is in the fullest sense of the term an inves- 
tigation set on foot for the ascertainment of truth in the issue joined, 
and alike in the modes of its procedure and in its results must needs 
reflect the mental and moral temperament peculiar to each age of 
the world. Criminal procedure by Ordeal works to the ceremonial 
and ritual acquittal or conviction of the party accused, and will 
have an opus operatum efficacy in the eyes of men, according as 
their faith is great and their reason is weak. From this formal 
species of proof men pass toa matter-of-fact species of proof, accord- 
ing as their reasoning powers grow stronger and their appliances for 
the rational discovery of truth become more and more available in 
the domain. of justice. In this passage of the human race from a 
ceremonial and formal species of negative proof to a rationalistic 
and substantive species of positive proof, the method of proof by the 
intervention of Torture occupies a place which may be described as 
a sort of ‘‘ half-way house ’”’ situate between these two typical and 
distinctive forms of judicial procedure. 

It is to be observed that the employment of torture as an engine 
of justice belongs to an advanced stage of mental evolution as com- 
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pared with the stages which accept the still more barbarous and bar- 
barian tests of judicial ordeal. Barbarian tests of this kind, notwith- 
standing the long trail they bring from our Aryan ancestors, may be 
said to have come and gone in Europe with the advancing and the 
refluent waves of the barbarian invaders who overthrew the Roman 
Empire. But Torture, as an agency for the extraction of truth in 
the forum of justice, has survived for more than twenty-five centu- 
ries among the foremost nations of civilization—among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, among the Hebrews after they came under the 
Roman domination, among our British kinsmen in the days of the 
Tudor and Stuart kings, and among the most enlightened nations 
of modern Europe down to the close of the last century. 

The Roman jurisprudence worked with two great criteria of 
truth, each of which required intelligence for its administration— 
with presumptions of fact which, singly, do not produce faith, but 
help to produce it in combination with other indications and with 
presumptions of law which are assumed to be true until the contrary 
is proven. So long as the Roman criminal law proceeded on the 
basis of a private party plaintiff and a private party defendant, and 
so long as torture was applicable only to slaves, the place which 
torture occupied in the Roman civil system was very subordinate. 
The accuser did not bring his action until he felt reasonably sure of 
his proofs. Failing in his proofs, he saw his action fall to the 
ground. When his action moved in the charge of treason he was 
himself liable to torture if he did not prove his case. Under such 
a system of law the institute of torture was placed in circumscrip- 
tion ; but, when public inquest became in larger measure under the 
Roman emperors the source of criminal prosecutions, it was only 
natural that the use of torture should extend to others than slaves, 
and that it should grow more and more articulate in the form of 
its administration. Hence it was that the later requirements of 
torture under the Civil Law became more and more precise, according 
as the modes of its application were more and more specialized ; 
according as the wider conditions under which it could be invoked 
required that these conditions should be more clearly defined ; and 
according as the varying shades of evidence with which its use was 
associated became more and more recondite in the actual pro- 
ceedings of courts. 

When the nations of Europe, after the Barbarian Invasion, had 
passed through the earlier stages of their barbarism in the methods 
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of judicial procedure, and when, after the long triturations of the 
Feudal System, European society had attained to that stage of culture 
in which the Roman Law, with its refinements and with its provisions 
for torture, could again readjust itself to the new civilization which 
had supervened in Europe at the dawn of the Renaissance, we wit- 
ness a new birth in the forms of jurisprudence as among the most 
strjking of all the phenomena connected with the Revival of Learn- 
ing. The influence of the Roman Law had indeed never died out 
in Europe, but the revived study of Civil Law now became for many 
generations the very centre of the new intellectual movement and 
the paramount stimulus of university learning. And now it was, too, 
that the refinements of the Scholastic Philosophy conspired with the 
refinements of Roman jurisprudence to reconstruct the whole theory 
of torture as an auxiliary to the attainment of truth in criminal pro- 
cedure. Instead of the presumptions of fact and the presumptions 
of law with which the Roman civilians were content to work, a whole 
cohort of text-writers came at the heel of the Middle Ages with their 
fine-spun distinctions drawn alike from the Civil and the Canon Law— 
with presumptions of law heightened into presumptions of law de 
jure, and with abstruse criteria for the discrimination of evidence 
complete from evidence half complete, while the intervals between 
no proef at all and a proof half complete, or between a proof half 
complete and a proof complete, were graduated into still more 
spectral segments of proof, such as proof less than complete, but 
nearer complete than half complete ; proof less than complete, but 
further from complete than half complete; prodatio which might 
be rated with its evanescent values from dona to optima, from 
evidens to evidentissima, from aperta to apertissima, from dubia to 
indubitata, from idonea, legitima, and sufficiens through all the ascend- 
ing scales of the evidential gamut to “guida, dilucida, perspicua, 
luce meridiand, clarior, etc., etc. 

It is easy to see why the reign of Torture, as the evil genius of 
judicial truth, must needs have been identified with the epoch of 
these finical and fantastic discriminations. It was a postulate of the 
Law of Torture, as expounded by the glossators of the Middle Ages, 
that it could be invoked for the discovery of truth in criminal prose- 
cutions only when the corpus delictt was already present. It could 
not be used in the dark for the discovery of the corpus delict’, and, 
on the basis of a discovered corpus delict’, it could be used only in 
the twilight of what was called ‘‘ legitimate presumptions of fact,’’ 
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pointing with reasonable probability to a certain person or persons 
as the guilty perpetrators. These presumptions of fact, in a given 
case, were the /egitima proxima or the indicia legitima remota, 
which guided the detective instinct of criminal justice more or less 
shrewdly in its hunt for the guilty parties. It was only after these 
indicia, alike in their number and probative value, had reached a 
certain degree of proof, according to a nicely graduated scale of 
legal probabilities, that it was competent, at least in theory, for 
European criminal justice to invoke the dire expedient of torture. 
Hence the intellectual acumen which was required in the adminis- 
tration of Zorture Codes above that required for the administration 
of Ordeal Codes. To set this matter in a clear light I proceed to 
give an outline of criminal procedure under the Law of Torture, as 
defined by one of its recognized expositors in the days of its highest 
ascendency and ripest maturity. I quote from the elaborate treatise 
of Sebastian Guazzini entitled Zractatus ad Defensam Inquisitorum, 
Carceratorum, Reorum et Condemnatorum super Quocunque Crimine. 
This ponderous volume was written in the year 1612. Published in 
Italy, it was subsequently republished in Germany and Switzerland 
as the work of: an acknowledged master of the criminal law of his 
times, The writer was an eminent Italian jurisconsult, a native of 
Umbria, an advocate in the Roman Curia, and, as appears from 
more than one passage in his text, a judge who had himself adminis- 
tered the Law of Torture. He was a member of the College of 
Jurisconsults in his native town. He was so famous in his day that 
in a Latin epilogue prefixed by one of his colleagues to the volume 
from which I quote, it is said, in the classical diction of the period, 
that the bees from the Hills of Hybla had shed their honey on his 
lips, and that stately Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, had lent her 
Attic salt to season his words. The Archbishop of Urbino, who had 
recently been the Governor of Rome, certifies in a Latin ode that 
Rome had no name that was better, none that was more pious or 
more worthy to be sounded throughout the world than the name of 
Guazzini. His son Paul, a priest of the church, in some Latin lines 
consecrated to the memory of his sire, ventures the prediction that 
in all time to come the glory of every successful defence that may 
be made at the criminal bar will be in some sort a tribute paid to 
the memory of Sebastian Guazzini, as being made on the lines pro- 
jected in this standard work. Alas, for the vanity of human ex- 
pectations! The dust has long since settled on the Zractatus of 
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Guazzini and buried it with his bones out of the sight of men. It 
was only by chance that I stumbled on the treatise during the last 
summer “in the midst of some studies I was making among the 
literary remains handed down to us by the recompilers and com- 
mentators of the Civil Law after the Revival of Learning.' 

In giving the subjoined abstract of the Law of Torture as codi- 
fied by Guazzini from the text-books and consuetudinary law of his 
times, I have at all points practised much condensation. The 
writer devotes more than eighty folio pages to the discussion of this 
specific topic. After premising that it is his purpose to give only a 
succinct compend of the doctrine under this head, because the text- 
writers in both ancient and modern times had compiled many trea- 
tises of the same kind, he proceeds as follows : 


‘‘What is called Torture is distress of body devised for extracting truth. 
The mode of administering torture by the use of the rope was invented 
by the Civil Law, and this torment of the rope, sometimes called the 
queen of torment, was justly invented by the Civil Law, as a mode of 
discovering truth, for the sake of the public welfare, to the end that 
crimes might not remain unpunished. It is called a species of evidence 
substituted to supply the lack of witnesses. 

“But let judges be on their guard against resorting to torture with 
facility, as it is an expedient which may prove fragile and perilous, and 
may play false to truth; because some persons have such an incapacity 
for the endurance of pain that they are more willing to lie than to suffer 
torments. Others again are so obstinate that they are more willing to 
suffer any torments whatsoever than to confess the truth.” 

‘‘Having been invented only as a subsidiary form of evidence where 
truth cannot be otherwise discovered in the ordinary way, 7. e., by wit- 
nesses, the authorities say that this rule holds good in every case what- 
soever, in which resort is had, either by law or usage, to the institute of 
torture. It is alwaysa subsidiary remedy, to be invoked only when truth 
cannot be discovered in any other way.’’ 


It having already been premised, in an earlier part of this trea- 
tise, that torture can be administered only on the basis of legitimate 


1 Guazzini was, the of two tiie ‘ow A treatise 
De Confiscatione Bonorum and a treatise De Truega et Pace. His com- 
plete works were published in Leipsic in the year 1676, and in Antwerp 
in 1682. I found a copy of the 7ractatus in the library of the ‘‘ Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut,’’ and I beg leave here to make my ac- 
knowledgments to Dr. Hartranft, the learned president of the Institute, 
for the courtesy with which the volume has been placed at my disposal. 

? The student of the Roman Civil Law will recognize that this paragraph 
is quoted almost textually from the Digest, lib. xlviii, tit. 18, sec. 31. 
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y presumptions of fact, identifying a suspected party with a certain 
x crime, the author now defines the special pleas which should pre- 
cede torture: 

WY ‘‘Even when these legitimate presumptions exist, the judge, before he 


proceeds to torture, must file a decree or an interlocutory plea stating 
his purpose to resort to torture, and alleging the grounds on which 
this plea is based. After a decree of torture shall lave been allowed, 
an appeal may be taken from it by the counsel of the accused, and, 


> 


KY pending this appeal, at least in most jurisdictions (that of the French 
ry Parliament and of other courts in Dauphiny being exceptions), the judge 
Ny cannot renew any proceedings in the way of torture. If, in spite of the 
Kf appeal, a judge shall have proceeded to torture and extorted a confession, 
IN such a confession shall be wholly null. It is not competent for the gov- 
Ky ernment prosecutor or for the plaintiff to take an appeal from a decree 
LY disallowing torture. Wary judges, it is true, when they wish to torture 
N and do not want to have their hands tied, are accustomed to pass the 
n decree of torture secretly, and do not interpose it until it is too late for 
M1 the accused to take an appeal. But this surprise action on the part of 


judges may be countermined by wary attorneys, who are wont to obtain 
in advance an inhibition [from the superior court] against the menace 
of torture ; and, the instant that the judge shows a disposition to proceed 
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yi to torture, they present the inhibition to him, and thus compel him to 
x stay his hand and to consign the case to the court above. A frivolous 
Aj and false appeal can be rejected at once, and it resides in the discretion 
yl of the judge to decide when an appeal is manifestly frivolous and false. 
Al In such case he can administer torture without usurpation; but if any 
Ay doubt remain, whether of fact or law, he must wholly desist from torture, 
WN or he will expose himself to punishment and peril. 

ay “Tf the decree of torture shall be overruled [by the court of appeals], 


there are regulations which prescribe who shall hear the principal mat- 

ter involved in the case—an judex a quo vel judex ad quem. 

v ‘Torture can be administered only in cases which involve a heavy pen- 
alty, such as banishment, death, or severe bodily punishment of some 
kind. In nowise should a resort to torture be allowed in actions at law 
sounding in money damages alone. In an action, for instance, arising 
from contract, express or implied, torture is not to be thought of, even 
though the truth cannot otherwise be attained, because in civil suits the 
laws afford other remedies, for if the plaintiff makes complete proof of 
his declaration judgment is given ; if a half-complete proof is made, the 
supplementary oath is administered to him ; if a proof less than half com- 
plete is made, then the oath of purgation is granted to the defendant ; if 
the plaintiff makes no proof at all, the defendant is acquitted. 

‘*Sometimes, however, or at least in the judgment of some authorities, 
it may be competent to torture vile persons in actions where only a money 

‘ penalty is involved, it being presumed that such persons will make more 
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account of money, ‘the second blood of men,’ than of their physical com- 
fort ; but in all such cases the torture inflicted must be moderate or even 
light.” 


The author spends much strength in defining the legal prerequi- 
sites of torture. They are recapitulated under nineteen distinct 
heads, as follows: 


“1, The first principal requisite is that the truth of the facts cannot be 
otherwise elicited, and that the torture, as declared in the decree allow- 
ing it, is employed only asa subsidiary remedy and for the reasons already 
assigned by the judge in his interlocutory plea. 

‘2. The second principal requisite is that the corpus delicti be mani- 
fest before resort is had to torture. 

“3, The third principal requisite is that legitimate presumptions of 
fact held sufficient to justify torture shall precede its administration, it 
being abhorrent both to the canon aud the civil laws that the judge should 
begin his inquest with torture. These presumptions should be so accu- 
satory, according to some authorities, as to leave nothing wanting except 
the confession alone of the culprit —that is, in their character as accusatory 
indications they should be, so to say, clearer than light; and let judges 
beware lest, in virtue of any discretion conceded to them, either by law 
or by man, they push on to torture without the legitimate presumptions 
precedent, because this discretion of theirs should be regulated by the 
rules of the common law. Some authorities hold that a judge who has 
the faculty of proceeding with the Royal Arm [that is, by Prerogative 
Right] can resort to torture, in cases of difficult proof, because of the bad 
character of the accused ; because of the atrocity of the crime alleged ; 
because of a widespread public rumor, or such like probable indication ; 
yet even in such cases there should be certain concurrent and precedent 
indications. 

“‘The Prince [that is, in the Italian diction of the time, the Govern- 
ment] cannot order that anybody should be tortured without legitimate 
indications, nor can a judge be held to obey him, as, by so obeying, the 
judge is subject to public impeachment [¢enetur in syndicatu]. 

‘Just as little can a judge lawfully terrorize an accused party without 
legitimate presumptions precedent. Yea, many hold that, in default of 
legitimate indications precedent, an accused party cannot be tortured even 
with his own consent. 

“‘If the prosecutor shall say, ‘I have no presumptions of fact and no 
proofs against the accused, but I wish to stand with him in torture, and in 
this way prove the crime imputed to him,’ such a prosecutor shall not be 
heard, and the accused shall not be tortured on this plea. 

‘‘And let the judge make sure that the indications are not only suffi- 
cient for torture, but that they are such as can be lawfully received ; and 
this rule holds good even where the judge has the faculty of proceeding 
summarily in the administration of torture. 
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‘Nor let the [ordinary] judge suppose that without the legitimate in- 
dications precedent he can proceed to torture because of the gravity of 
the crime, for the rule that in atrocious crimes ‘it may be lawful to ex- 
ceed the laws’ is a rule which holds good only after the accused has been 
found guilty, and cannot be pleaded in regard to the mode of procedure. 
The logic of the rule would seem to be that the greater the crime is, so 
much the more vehement should be the presumptions of fact which ought 
to precede torture ; and, without these legitimate presumptions of fact, 
the judge must be on his guard against resorting to torture under the 
pretext that the crime is hard to prove. Just as little can a judge use 
torture to extract truth, under pretext that on account of torture inflicted 
for certain crimes even without legitimate presumptions of fact, a great 
public scandal. may be allayed. 

‘(All the indications which may suffice for inflicting torture cannot be 
enumerated, nor can any certain or determinate doctrine on the subject 
be propounded ; but the whole matter is committed to the discretion of 
the prudent judge, having regard to the nature of the facts, of the crime, 
of the person involved, and of other circumstances and characteristics 
deduced from the process. This discretion, however, must not be based 
on any indication at the pleasure of the judge, but only on certain con- 
current circumstances and characteristics implicit in each case. ‘The 
judge’s discretion is a regulated discretion, because regulated by rules of 
common law, and does not spring out of the judge’s mere brain. The 
faculty of torturing accused parties is so far restricted and limited to 
terms of law that, in my opinion, not even the Royal Bailiffs [ 7runcu- 
Jatores] sent to try highway robbers should presume that God has created 
human bodies to be agonized and lacerated at the torturer’s free will. 
Yet true it is that if the judge has the Royal Arm he may torture on the 
strength of indications which hold good under natural, divine, or canon 
laws. 

‘‘Thus far the whole question has moved in presumptions of fact re- 
sulting from the inquest. It is otherwise where presumptions of law 
are concerned, and where any indication shall have been proved, whether 
by confession made out of court or by the testimony of a single witness, 
because in such cases it will not reside in the discretion of the judge to 
decide whether the indication is sufficient for torture or not. He will be 
bound to torture the accused without demur. If anybody is curious to 
see certain particular indications which are sufficient for torture, let him 
consult Campeg. de testib. reg.', 395 ; Menoch. de presumpt.”, lib. 9, guest. 
89, where the latter heaps up forty-three indications for torture, while 
Cavalcanus* discusses indications that may be used before an ordinary 
judge and indications that may be used before a judge of the Royal Arm. 

‘*Question has been raised whether one indication will suffice for tor- 


'Campegius: Tractatus de Testibus regulandis. 
*Menochius: Tractatus de Praesumptionibus. 
3Cavalcanus: Tractatus de Brachio Regio, 
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ture or whether several indications should be required. The distinction 
to be observed is that one may suffice provided it is proximate to the 
crime [that is, very close to the crime in its accusatory significance]. 
Where the indications are remote in their bearing, several are required. 
The common rule is, in both the canon and the civil laws, that at least 
two indications should be required for torture, and that one remote indi- 
cation is not enough to justify torture. If, however, there shall be sev- 
eral remote indications, which are proved by single witnesses, the accused 
can be tortured on the strength of them. If there should be at least 
three indications, proved by single witnesses, they will suffice for tor- 
ture, though the indications may not be very cogent, especially where 
the witnesses are men of known probity and of high authority. 

‘*4, The fourth requisite for torture is that the issue at law with the 
accused shall be fully and legally joined, except where the judge has the 
power of proceeding summarily. 

‘‘s. The fifth requisite is that the interlocutory plea for torture shall 
have been filed and duly allowed after the suit has been made public, 
and after the matter has been discussed with the counsel of the accused ; 
though, as before implied, such a decree of torture is not required where 
the judge has the faculty of proceeding summarily. Maur. Burg.! lays 
down in such cases a form for the summary procedure to torture, and 
enumerates eight special prerogatives which a judge has in virtue of such 
faculty of summary procedure. In passing a decree of torture the judge 
should collect and, as it were, condense into a brief compass all the several 
indications scattered through the process in its several parts, by way of 
exhorting the accused to make a clean breast of it, inasmuch as, in the 
face of so many indications, he cannot persist in a denial. In this way 
accused parties may place themselves in the clemency of the Prince, and 
will do a service to their lawyers, who will clearly discern wherein the 
difficulty of a case may lie. 

“6. The sixth requisite is that a copy of the indications and of the 
whole process must be furnished to the accused, and that the process 
itself must be published. Where the accused is found 7” fagranti delicto, 
no copy, either of the indications or of the process, need be furnished, as, 
for instance, in the celebrated case of the noblemen who were caught with 
their ladders at the windows of a certain noble lady [in the act of abduc- 
tion]. In a crime like that, the rule is not to observe rule. 

‘7. The seventh requisite is that inspection be made of the person 
of the accused, to ascertain whether he is privileged or not, because a 
privileged person cannot be tortured even with legitimate presumptions 
precedent. 

“8. The eighth requisite is that if the accused shall ask that the ac- 
cuser make oath to the good faith of the charge, no torture shall be 
inflicted until such oath shall have been made. 


1 Maurus Burgus Siculus: Tractatus de Modo procedendi ex abrupto— 
a work greatly admired by Guazzini. 
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‘C9. The ninth requisite is that the accuser, in the presence of the judge, 
shall demand the torture of the accused, and shall swear that he has no 
further proofs; but this rule has fallen into desuetude in the whole of 
Italy. 

“to, The tenth requisite is that the accused shall not have eaten for 
nine or ten hours before torture, that the process of digestion may have 
been completed before the torture begins. If accident happen and suf- 
fering ensue to the accused from a failure to observe this rule, the judge 
will be liable to public impeachment. 

“tr, The eleventh requirement is that if the accused be under the age 
of twenty-five years the judge shall appoint a curator to watch for his 
safety under torture. Insuch cases, a confession made without a curator 
is null and void. Of late years, however, an exception of nullity, when 
based on this ground, has been so reduced as to extend only to minors 
under the age of fourteen years; but it will always be competent for 
counsel to insist, in such cases, that special usage shall not prevail 
against common law. 

‘12, The twelfth requisite is that the judge must have plenary power 
for the administration of torture. A Locumtenens Potestatis [an acting 
judge] or a simple assessor on the bench has not the power of torture. 

‘13, The thirteenth requisite is that the indications of the govern- 
ment prosecutor, if sufficient for torture, shall not have been quashed by 
the counter-indications of the accused. 

“14. The fourteenth requisite is that when several persons are to be 
tortured they shall not all be tortured alike, but some more severely and 
others more mildly, according to the quality of the persons and the pre- 
sumptions lying against them, having regard to their age, their physical 
constitution, their mental habits, and their social status. 

“15. The fifteenth requisite is that the accused must not be disabled 
in any of his members, for in that case, as for instance, if he has an issue 
of blood, has a wound in the breast, is troubled with shortness of breath, 
has hernia, or is suffering from venereal disease, he cannot be tortured. 

“16. The sixteenth requisite is, as before stated, that torture cannot be 
employed to make manifest the corpus delicti (siuce this must appear 
aliunde), but only for the purpose of discovering the authors and ac- 
complices of the crime. It also ought to be inflicted [as before implied] 
only in cases in which a confession can aud ought to sound in felony 
( possit et debeat sonare in delictum), since torture should not be inflicted 
uselessly. 

“‘17, The seventeenth requisite is that before accused parties can be 
tortured their counsel should be inquired of and duly heard on the ques- 
tion whether the accused can be tortured or not. ‘The rule that counsel 
should be inquired of holds good especially in the Kingdom of Naples, 
though little observed in practice ; but counsel ought to be heard if they 
wish to be heard. 

“After counsel have been duly heard for a client they are not per- 
mitted, by usage, to be present at the act of torture, though, of right, it 
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should be said otherwise; and, of right, the government prosecutor 
should not be present at the infliction of torture, though, by custom, it 
is sometimes allowed. Baiardus! says that for the sake of suppressing the 
vain exclamations of the government, he always wished the presence of 
the government prosecutor or of some substitute for the said prosecutor— 
a rule which I have always observed for the sake of avoiding the vain 
acclamations of the aforesaid attorney for the government. 

“18. The eighteenth requisite is that in inflicting torture on a clergy- 
man degradation from office shall precede the infliction, though this rule 
is poorly observed in practice. 

“19. The nineteenth requisite is that an accused party shall not be tor- 
tured on a Feast Day celebrated in honor of God, except in grave cases. 
Judges who fear God observe this rule, says Julius Clarus, but judges 
otherwise minded do not pay much respect to it. 

‘4 culprit pardoned by the Prince can be tortured as to any contingent 
remainder of suspected guilt not covered by the pardon. For instance, 
a pardoned culprit may be tortured in order to remove the stain of his 
guilt, so that his testimony under torture may be held valid against his 
accomplices. But a full pardon works exemption from torture. 

‘“ Where a party confesses the act, but denies criminal intent, as in case 
of homicide alleged to have been committed in self-defence, it is a moot 
point whether such a mixed confession should be received at all, or 
whether it should be received by the government as a confession of guilt 
unless the accused can establish the absence of criminal intent. In case 
of such mixed confession it would be safer not to torture, for torture sus- 
tained in such a case would work the acquittal of the accused. 

“A culprit, confessing a crime, cannot be tortured to procure the con- 
fession of other crimes, in the absence of competent presumptions to that 
effect. The contrary usage prevails, however, in the whole of Italy. 
But such torture is subject to the following qualifications: It must be 
moderate ; it cannot be applied to clergymen; it is applicable only to 
notorious criminals, and it is abolished in the States of the Church. 

‘‘ Whether benefit of clergy works immunity from torture or not, is a 
disputed question among the authorities. Some hold that a clergyman 
can be tortured, but not so severely as a layman, and not by a lay judge, 
nor by a lay minister even at the mandate of a bishop. A clergyman 
should not be admitted to canonical purgation when he is weighed down 
with presumptions that justify torture. 

‘‘A deaf-mute from birth cannot be tortured, though opinion and prac- 
tice are at variance on this point. A pregnant woman and a woman 
giving suck to her children cannot be tortured. 

‘‘Torture must be suspended so soon as the victim falls into a faint 
under its effects, and unless the judge, in the act of such suspension, is 
careful to reserve a right of renewing torture, the right lapses. The 
notary is bound to make a minute of all proceedings in torture, with its 
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effect on the subject, and the measures taken to recover him from a faint. 
The prisoner’s counsel, in such moments, must watch for his rights and 
protect him from the renewal of the torture, if the judge, in his alarm at 
the fainting spell, forgets to reserve the right of renewing the torture. 
[Guazzini confesses that he had several times fallen into negligence under 
this head when he first began to practice the duties of his office. ] 

‘‘Bishops and others in high civil dignity are exempt from torture 
even under strong presumptions of guilt. Noblemen, town councillors, 
doctors, lawyers, have a general immunity from torture, though the 
practice varies under these heads. Privilege from torture works a per- 
fectly valid defence against all confessions extorted under its illegal in- 
fliction, except in cases of high treason. When several persons are to be 
tortured at the same time the general rule is that the judge should begin 
with the more timid, with the weaker, with the meaner [in social rank], 
with the younger, with the one who stands more nearly related to the 
charge, and with men before women, though some authorities hold that 
it is better to begin with women, because women are less afraid of 
torture than men, and will longer persist in a negative. In such cases 
the judge may proceed at his discretion. 

‘‘In administering torture it is competent for the judge, according to 
some authorities, to begin with the culprit who, from the name he bears, 
is known to belong to a family of criminals, and, as examples of such 
bad names, may be cited the names of Forabosco, Sgaramella, Saltala- 
machia, Mardolino, Spazzacroce, Pizzaguerra, Falameschia, Mazzasette, 
etc. Some hold that it is proper to begin with the man who has a bad 
physiognomy, provided he labors under other presumptions. 

‘‘Where father and son rest under the same charge and the same pre- 
sumptions, it may be proper to begin with the son rather than the father, 
that the father, being more tortured in the person of his son than in his 
own proper person, may be the sooner urged to confession. [But Guaz- 
zini says he had never seen this rule observed, and had not observed it 
himself when once, in Perugia, he had a father and a son before him 77 
pari delicto.| The preponderant weight of opinion would seem to be 
that the judge should begin with the person to whom the strongest sus- 
picions of guilt attach. 

“‘Let judges beware of aspiring after a vainglory in the infliction 
of torture, and let them strive only to attain truth through legitimate 
channels, conducting themselves with moderation and considering the 
physical condition, temperament, age, social status, etc., etc., of the 
accused. Torture must be administered only with the usual and estab- 
lished instruments. The accused is to be so tortured that his life may be 
safe, whether with a view to his innocence [in case his innocence shall 
be demonstrated by his constancy] or with a view to his punishment [in 
case he shall confess his guilt]. 

“The judge must not administer torture by his own hands, but by the 
intervention of satellites and bailiffs.’’ 
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The writer then proceeds to enumerate the various kinds of tor- 
ture allowed by law in his day, and to specify the length of time 
during which torture could be inflicted in its several grades, running 
through six degrees, according to the dimensions of the crime al- 
leged, the gravity of the suspicions, and the quality of the person 
impeached. ‘Torture, he argues, defeats its end-when it makes men 
desperate, as he once observed in the case of a rustic from Spoleto, 
who was crazed by even the ordinary use of the rope in torture. 


‘“Torture cannot be repeated more than three times on the same sub- 
ject, and then only for justifying reasons and with respect had to the per- 
sons and the crimes involved. 

‘Confession of guilt made under torture works no damage to the party 
confessing until the confession has been reaffirmed without torture. 
Under this head the lawyer has the firmest rule for his guidance, and the 
rule has been established, as the text writers say, because the remedy of 
torture ‘is fallacious, fragile, and perilous’ for reasons already given ; and 
this ratification should be made outside of the place of torment, at the 
bar of public justice, and in presence of the witnesses required by law. 
It should also be made at a sufficient interval after the torture to protect 
it from the suspicion of being made under the surviving stress of the tor- 
ture which has extorted the confession. But in practice this rule is very 
elastic, and the interval, according to the discretion of courts or judges, 
may vary from three days to four or five hours. 

‘Torture legally administered in a legal case and sustained with con- 
stancy has for its effect to work the legal absolution of the party accused. 

‘* More than this, if, after a person has confessed his guilt, has been con- 
victed, and has been condemned, the judge shall proceed to torture him 
for ulterior information concerning his accomplices, suborners, or abet- 
tors without first premising and protesting that the torture does not re- 
late to the matters confessed and of which the culprit has been convicted, 
or without first premising and protesting that the torture is inflicted 
without prejudice to his condemnation, in such cases the torture, if sus- 
tained, will work not only his expurgation from the presumptions, but 
also from the proofs on which he has been convicted. But where such a 
precautionary reservation has been made the judge may proceed to tor- 
ture a confessed or convicted culprit for the discovery of accessories be- 
fore or after the fact. 

‘*Torture, in cases where it is applicable, works the rehabilitation of 
competent witnesses who are affected with a single defect, but will not 
deliver from a multiplicity of defects. It cannot be used to purge the 
defect of perjury, of personal enmity, etc. 

“A judge who unduly tortures an accused party from malice, hatred, 
enmity, or for reward, is guilty of a capital offence if the patient dies 
under torture. Some writers hold that the victim of unjust torture may 
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slay the judge who ordered it, and may do so without being subject to the 
ordinary penalty of homicide, especially when this vengeance is taken 
by the victim immediately on being dismissed from torture. 

‘“‘The text-writers hold that prisoners who make or take remedies to 
harden the body against torture should be punished, since such remedies 
are altogether prohibited; and, as such, the text-writers are likely to 
characterize all incantations and malefic arts, if they induce taciturnity or 
insensibility to bodily torture. If anybody desires to know how accused 
parties make use of such-like incantations and remedies, let him consult 
Paul. Grill.'!, De quest. et tort., guest. 4, numer. 11. If anybody desires 
to know the remedies which the judge should use against the remedies of 
the accused, let him consult Grill., zbid., numer. 16. ‘The authorities 
lay down many other antidotes against these diabolic incantations, but 
Cavalcanus thinks, for his part, that there is no remedy more appropriate 
than the upright mind of the judge himself, when he directs it solely to 
the end of attaining the way of truth and justice, and not to the end of 
clutching after vainglory or striving for the sake of gain. Hence the 
judge should pray God to be propitious to him in the way of truth and 
justice. 

“If a prisoner about to be tortured shall use the words of the Holy 
Evangely or Prophets, even though the words should induce taciturnity 
or silence, he may not deserve for this reason to be punished in this world 
or in the secular forum. Such, at least, is the opinion of certain com- 
meutators.”’ 


From this condensed analysis of the Code of Torture it will be 
seen that the professed object of legalized torture was to pass 
through the gate of negative proofs into the domain of positive 
proof, and to do so in ‘‘ the way of truth and justice.’’ The judge 
was to initiate proceedings of torture only when he felt morally 
sure that they would lead to the right result, either by conducting 
the accused to the point where, if guilty, he would cease to negate 
his guilt and would make a positive confession, or by conducting 
him to the point where, if innocent, his constancy under torture 
might be accepted as positive proof of his innocence. It was this 
same view which gave to the process of Ordeal its only moral 
sanction, as, under its menace, it was assumed that the conscious 
criminal would desist at once from a denial which might expose 
him to the wrath of Heaven. 

It was not so much the moral perversity of men as the intel- 
lectual narrowmindedness and the logical incapacity of men which 
compelled them to abide by the umpirage of negative proofs in the 
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forum of justice. So long as it was more important that cases 
should be decided than that they should be decided right, we shall 
see the forms and phases of negative proofs subject to constant 
variation, according as the obsolescent forms and phases are found 
to fatigue or affront the expanding intelligence of the age. When 
the efficacy of the ordinary oath wore out as a deterrent from per- 
jury, ingenious modes were invented to enhance its sanctity, such 
as by swearing men on reliquaries, on holy places, and at the graves 
of martyrs. The compurgators who appeared for their clansman in 
the Wager of Battle did not necessarily swear by that act to any 
personal knowledge of the facts involved, but simply assumed, in 
affiance of their kinsman’s plea, the obligations of the blood tie ; 
and sometimes this obligation was assumed from an entirely mer- 
cenary motive—to escape their share of the fine that was likely to 
be assessed on the clan or commune in case of their kinsman’s 
conviction. The Wager of Battle is obviously sinking in repute 
and dignity when the advocatus may be a hireling bravo; when 
rights of redress are nicely graduated according to the social rank 
of the defendant (until at length the man who stands at the 
bottom of the social scale is allowed only to ‘‘ cuff the shadow’”’ of 
his assailant) ; when the wager instead of being warm with the flesh 
and blood of passionate litigants has sunk into a tournament for the 
display of knightly prowess and into a spectacle for the delectation 
of gaping peasants. It is evident that the Ordeal is beginning to 
wane as a test of truth when men grow nice in estimating the de- 
grees of religious confidence which shall be attached to its manifes- 
tations; when curious questions arise as to the length of the rope by 
which the suspected criminal must be suspended in the trial by cold 
water, and when a German emperor can say in the early part of the 
thirteenth century that ‘‘the opinion of simpletons who believe 
that hot iron can grow cold, with no proper cause supervening, is 
not so much an error to be corrected asa stupidity to be laughed 
to scorn.’’! 


' The whole passage is worthy of being cited from the Neapolitan Con- 
stitutions of Frederic II (promulged A. D. 1231) as a specimen of thir- 
teenth century ‘‘rationalism:’’ ‘‘Leges que a quibusdam simplicibus 
sunt dictze paribiles, quee nec rerum naturam respiciunt nec veritatem 
attendunt, nos, qui vera legum scientiam perscrutamur et errores a 
nostris judicibus separamus, preesenti nostri nominis sanctionis edicto in 
perpetuum inhibemus omnibus regni nostri judicibus; ut nullus ipsas 
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It was a great gain to the cause of truth and justice when Wager 
of Battle no longer gave its license to the brute force of the 
mailed warrior, and when trial by Ordeal fell into contempt as an 
impotent appeal to the Judgment of God. Henceforth the judicial 
process shifted its centre of gravity. The accused was no longer 
summoned to exculpate himself by the hazards of a chance ad- 
venture to which superstition lent its terrors and reason denied its 
light. Henceforth the main stress of the onus probandi was in 
largest part laid on the prosecutor. The rational maxim of the 
Roman Law—accusatore non probante, reus absolvitur—was rein- 
stalled in the administration of penal justice; but, as no change 
takes place per sa/tum in the dynamics of civil society, we are not 
to be surprised that the new jurisprudence did not spring at once 
into the forum of pure reason. The Roman Law brought the 
institute of torture in its train, and found European society at the 
Revival of Learning in a state well fitted to give to that institute a 
development it had never before received. Canon Law came to 
lend to it a moral sanction, Scholastic Philosophy came to lend to 
it a teasing subtlety. ‘Trial by Ordeal had long been assailed by 
popes and bishops as a presumptuous ‘‘temptation of God.” 
Skeptics, from Frederic II to doubters of low degree, had de- 
nounced it as a delusion and snare. In the end it was emptied of 
all significance even in the eyes of the common people. Trial by 
Torture now came to take the place of Trial by Ordeal, and Trial by 


leges paribiles, quae absconse a veritate deberent potius nuncupari, 
aliquibus fidelibus nostris indicet ; sed communibus probationibus sint 
contenti, tam antiquis legibus quam nostris constitutionibus introductis. 
Eorum enim sensum non tam corrigendum duximus quam ridendum, 
qui naturalem candentis ferri calorem tepescere, imo (quod est stultius) 
frigescere, nulla justa causa superveniente, confidunt; aut qui reum 
criminis constitutum, ob conscientiam lesam tantum asserunt ab aque 
frigidee elemento non recipi, quem submergi potius eris competentis 
retentio non permittit.’’ 

The irony in the last clause, that if in the ordeal by cold water a party 
arraigned of crime is found to float it is not because the element of cold 
water refuses to receive him simply on account of his perjured conscience, 
but ‘‘ because the retention of a competent amount of air prevents him 
from sinking,’’ is worthy of Lucian. It has been suspected that the clause 
points to some trick of wind-bags by which operators in the cold-water 
ordeal could insure a condemnation or an acquittal whenever they had 
a mind to play false. 
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Torture exchanged the “ temptation of God’’ for the temptation of 
man. The advocatus in Wager of Battle was a warrior skilled in 
the manual of the sword or the bludgeon. The advocatus in Trial 
by Torture was a lawyer skilled in dialectic and cunning in the 
fence of words. Trial by Ordeal was a purely negative process, 
which left the awards of guilt or innocence to be decided by the 
occult processes of a blind oracle, without even the semblances of 
real truth. Trial by Torture worked with the semblances of real 
truth in the alleged form of presumptions which argued the cul- 
prit’s guilt; and it was sought to convert these semblances into 
virtual realities by extorting confession z# torture as the prelude to 
confession without torture. Trial by Ordeal in its grosser forms 
assumed that men were so blind and conscienceless that, for the 
sake of peace, they must needs remit the decision of questions in 
truth and justice to the despotism of Fate tempered by superstition. 
Trial by Torture assumed that there was a moral turmoil in the 
breast of the self-conscious criminal, and audaciously proposed to 
codperate with the pangs of conscience by the pression of physical 
pangs which should hasten the ‘‘ confession that is good for the 
soul.’’ Trial by Ordeal wrought a purely formal decision of the 
questions put in issue. Trial by Torture wrought with the pro- 
cesses of a purely formal decision to the end only of the prisoner’s 
acquittal—if he endured the torture he was to be adjudged inno- 
cent. For purposes of conviction, the formal confession extorted 
under torture must be eliminated by a so-called free confession 
made outside of torture. This professed elimination of terrorism 
and constraint was required, in theory, to be complete before judg- 
ment of guilt could be pronounced; and, hypocritical as the pre- 
tence of observing the rule may have often been in practice, it was 
still a homage which the vice of even this irrational institute felt 
itself called to pay to the virtues of truth and reason. It was at 
least an advance on the végéme of pure negation and of pure un- 
reason. 

Torture was everywhere the creature of prerogative and had its 
tap-root in the doctrine of inequality before the law. The same 
arrogance of civil and social supremacy which bred contempt for 
the mud sills of the political fabric bred ferocity in the maintenance 
of social rank and civil station precisely in proportion as rank or 
station seemed to be insulted or threatened. ‘‘ Noble persons and 
persons of quality cannot so easily be subjected to torture as persons 
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who are of mean and plebeian rank,’’ said Dumoulin. Hence the 
facility with which it was invoked in offences against the govern- 
ment. The doctrine of salus populi suprema lex was held to justify 
it in England under the Tudors in cases of treason or misprision of 
treason, and in the examination of offences committed against royal 
property and royal prerogative. We have seen that the courts of 
the Royal Arm in Italy had power of summary torture by common 
law. The Court of the Royal Arm in England—that is, the King’s 
Privy Council—had no such power at common law, but none the 
less did it usurp and practise the institute as a flower of prerogative 
right. Thesame collective intelligence which brings in the doctrine 
of equality before the law, as a maxim at once of public utility and 
of public safety, will instantly put an end to torture, even when the 
maxim arises amid the throes of a great civil convulsion like that of 
the French Revolution. 

The perils of torture as a form of criminal procedure were, we 
have seen, clearly perceived and frankly admitted by the men who 
practised and upheld it from the days of Ulpian to the days of 
Guazzini. In its preliminary stages it worked in the dark, and in 
a darkness that was felt by the trembling hand of every conscien- 
tious judge who was doomed to administer it. It was for this very 
reason that the later civilians sought to render the darkness visible 
by setting up the glow-worm lights of a verbose and quibbling 
scrupulosity along the dim and perilous path which led to the rack 
and thumbscrew. Hence the minute and wire-drawn regulations 
that were laid down by legal casuists for the purpose of defining, 
categorizing, and graduating the forty-odd presumptions of fact 
which, singly or in competent clusters and groups, might be ac- 
cepted as conditions precedent sufficient to justify a resort to torture. 

The real purpose of all this mesh-work of fine-spun rules, regula- 
tions, reservations, restraints, conditions precedent, exceptions, 
interlocutory pleas, appeals, suspension of process, etc., etc., was 
not to enlarge, but to diminish, the jurisdiction of the torturing 
judge. Ina mode of proceeding which had for its objective point 
to wring confession from ‘the accused, the institute of torture, under 
the conceived necessities of the times, became the pivot of the whole 
judicial process in criminal trials where the ordinary species of evi- 
dence (the testimony of witnesses) could not be procured. It was 
because the whole process revolved about it, with so much of per- 
turbation in its movements and with so much of eccentricity in its 
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orbit, that men brought a vast apparatus of learned and perverse 
ingenuity to the correction of its manifold aberrations. 

It was because the whole stress of the Law of Torture, if legally 
administered, fell on the doctrine of the presumptions of guilt 
which should be deemed sufficient, in default of other and ordinary 
evidence, to compel a resort to this dreadful expedient, that 
Schwartzenberg, in thé famous Caroline Constitutions drawn up in 
1532 under Charles V, devoted a whole chapter to the defences 
which might be interposed under the Law of Torture against the 
too free and easy appreciations of rash judges. In the absence of 
such defeices he feared that rash judges might often be tempted to 
risk the conviction of criminals on the strength of circumstantial 
evidence alone. Bad as torture was, it might sometimes serve as a 
brake on the iron wheel of purely circumstantial evidence in the 
hands of a precipitate judge. The awful misery of it was that the 
pressure brought by the brake on this iron wheel was first passed 
through the interposed body of the suspected criminal, who could 
escape death only by surviving a judicial martyrdom. 

But all this display of cautionary reserve and of technical lim- 
itation in the administration of torture does not so much redound 
to the glory as to the shame of the whole vicious system. It sets 
in only a clearer light the radical defects of a system which no 
acumen could rationalize, notwithstanding the amazing power of 
logic that was spent upon it by some of the astutest intellects 
which the world has ever seen. The bed was shorter than that a 
man could stretch himself on it, and the covering narrower than 
that he could wrap himself in it. Hence it was that the civilians 
and the text-writers of the Renaissance period did with this scrimp 
theory of justice what the astronomers of an early time did with 
the Ptolemaic theory of the solar system.’ In order to bolster up 
the weaknesses of the Ptolemaic theory, the old astronomers were 
compelled, at every advance of astronomical discovery, to surround 
their central hypothesis with ‘‘a rabble rout’’ of supplementary 
hypotheses which ended at last by destroying the intelligibility of 
the whole cosmic rationale, and thus destroying its very vitality as 
even a working hypothesis. 

Milton has made a mock of the ‘‘ quaint opinions ’’ with which 


1 After this paper had been written, I discovered that an English writer 
on the ‘Law of Evidence,’ Mr. John George Phillimore, had preceded 
me in the use of the same historical comparison. 
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the pre-Copernican star-gazers perplexed their brains as they sought 
to show, on a false projection, how 


model heaven 
And calculate the stars; * * * 

How build, unbuild, contrive, 
To save appearances; how gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb.’’ 


Each supplementary hypothesis was at once a proof of advancing 
knowledge in the race and the sign of growing decadence in a theory 
which was destined at length to be exploded. 

The theory of judicial torture, as a means to the end of truth, 
was subject to a like ineffectual 7zfacimento, because it was destined 
to a like collapse. It was pieced and patched with a thousand so- 
called safeguards and reservations, ‘‘ to save appearances,”’ until, in 
the end, an intelligent and conscientious judge was worse con- 
founded by the very rules which had been invented to cure his con- 
fusion ; while the judge who neither feared God nor regarded man 
contemptuously swept away the whole cobweb of rules which had 
been spun for his entanglement from the bowels of canonists and 
scholastics. Glossators, like Guazzini, who at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century sought to shore up the system with logical props 
and legal buttresses, were really pulling it down with the cumbrous 
muniments which only the more clearly revealed the structural weak- 
ness of the whole crumbling edifice. 

What baffled the minds of men for so many ages in their pursuit 
of juridical truth along the byways of torture was not so much the 
malignity of judges, and not so much the civil and social disorders 
which at times were held to excuse it, as, first, the want of that in- 
tellectual accuracy, that conscience of the brain (a rarer trait than 
even moral candor), which has come to the human race from the 
methods and training of modern science ; and, secondly, the want 
of that collective intelligence and of that collective humanity which 
have made the barbarisms of torture impossible, by showing them 
to be as irrational and horrible as they are cruel. It is not so much, 
as Lecky phrases it, that ‘‘in every age the penal code will, in a 
great degree, vary with the popular estimate of guilt,’’ as that in 
every age the penal code will vary according to the intelligence 
with which people understand the criteria of truth ; according to the 
skill with which they know how to apply the rules of evidence ; and 
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according to the average public sentiment which ascertains and de- 
termines the conditions of judicial responsibility. 

St. Augustine in his oratory saw as clearly as Montaigne in his 
castle tower the sorrow and shame of torture, for the French wit did 
but borrow the terms of the Christian philosopher in portraying the 
horrors and absurdities of the system. But St. Augustine saw in his 
day no escape from the institute, as men then were and as courts 
then were constituted in the framework of civil society ; and there 
was none. The jurisprudence of the world could not rise above the 
prudence of the world. It would be as idle for us to demand a sci- 
entific theory of justice in the fourth century after Christ as to de- 
mand a scientific astronomy which should include the astro-physics 
of Langley, a scientific chemistry which should contain the periodic 
law of Mendelejeff, or a scientific anthropology which should por- 
tray ‘‘the criminal man’’ of Lombroso. We need not point our 
fingers in scorn or loll out our tongues at the plodding glossators 
of the Roman Law. They builded better than they knew. They 
wrought ‘‘ with a sad sincerity’? when they rounded the dome and 
groined the aisles of their Gothic structure, as well as when they 
put the finishing touch to its crypts, its gargoyles, and its finials ; 
for they wrought to its fall by sadly and sincerely working to re- 
pair its chasms. They thought to put ligatures around the foul ex- 
crescences of the Torture Code, and by so doing they helped in the 
end to slough off the whole hideous goitre from the neck of the 
body politic. Darwin has taught us to own our obligations to the 
earthworms, which honeycomb and filter the soil to prepare it for 
the plough and harrow of the civilized man. Let us not forget 
our obligations to the commentating Dryasdusts who, from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries, groped and rummaged in 
the ashes of the Civil Law to prepare a seed-plot and a humus for 
the nurture of our wiser and truer and humaner systems of juris- 
prudence. 

We stand as yet only at the gateway of Anthropological Science. 
The students of penology and criminal anthropology are just pre- 
paring to classify the biological, anatomical, pathological, anthro- 
pometrical, and psychological data which shall serve, when verified, 
as the indispensable conditions precedent to that highest of all forms 
of social prophylaxis—prophylaxis against the spread of crime. My 
learned predecessor, Dr. Fletcher, in his retiring address as the 
President of this Society, brought you to the survey of the high 
vantage ground from which this beneficent prospect may be caught 
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as a presage of ‘‘star-eyed science.’’ We are, indeed, far away as 
yet from the Promised Land, but we have at least reached the sum- 
mits from which we can discern, more clearly than Erskine, that 
‘‘the principles of the Law of Evidence are founded in the philoso- 
phy of nature, in the charities of religion, in the truths of history, 
and in the experiences of common life;’’ and hence it is that history, 
under the domain of the Comparative Method as projected along 
the. lines of a continuous evolution, is passing from a Philosophy 
teaching by example into a Science teaching by verified principles ; 
from a Philosophy teaching by Analogies into a Science teaching 
by Homologies. 


Kansu: A Sioux GamME.—This is a very ancient game of the 
Sioux Indians, played mostly by elderly women, although young 
women and men of all ages play it also. 

Kansu is an abbreviation of kanta su, which means ‘ plum seed.”’ 
They drop the Za and call the game kansu because it is played with 
plum seeds. It is used for gambling and amusement, and is more 
like our dice than any other of our games. When playing, the seeds 
are thrown up in a basket or bowl, and the markings on the seeds 
that are up or down decide the throw. 

The seeds used are those of the wild plum of the Dakotas and in- 
digenous throughout the northwest region of the United States 
generally. They are seven in number. On one side of all they are 
perfectly plain and of the natural color, except some fine marks on 
four to distinguish them whem the burnt sides are down, but on the 
reverse side of all there are burnt markings. These markings are 
made by a piece of hot iron, such as a nail, the blade of a knife, or 
a piece of hoop iron. Before the natives had iron they used a hot 
stone. Six of the seeds are in pairs of three different kinds, and 
one only is of a different marking from all the others. One pair is 
scorched entirely on one side ; another pair has an unburnt line 
about two millimeters wide traversing their longitudinal convexity 
(the remainder of their surfaces on that side being scorched) ; the 
remaining pair have one-half of one side burnt longitudinally, the 
other half of the same side unburnt, but traversed by three small 
burnt lines equidistant, about one millimeter wide, running across 
their short axes. The remaining and only single seed has an hour- 
glass figure burnt on one side, the contraction in the figure corre- 
sponding to the long diameter of the seed. They are all of the 
same size, about sixteen millimeters long, twelve wide, and seven 
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thick, and are oval, having the outlines and convexity on each side 
of a diminutive turtle shell. When the Sioux first obtained our 
ordinary playing cards they gave to them, as well as to the game, 
the name kansu, because they were used by the whites and them- 
selves for the same purposes as their original kansu. 

The men do not use the seeds or the original kansu now, but they 
substitute our cards. Their women, however, do use the game at 
the present time. When the ration ticket was issued to them they 
gave to it the name of kansu, because it was a card; so also toa 
postal card, business card, or anything of the description of a card 
or ticket ; a railroad, street-car, milk, store, or circus ticket would 
all be called kansu; so that the evolution of this term as applied to 
a ticket is a little interesting. 

The description of the game kansu, as related by the Sioux, is as 
follows: Any number of persons may play, and they call the game 
kansu kute, which literally means ‘‘ to shoot the seeds.’” When two 
persons play, or four that are partners, only six of the seeds are used, 
the hour-glass or king kansu being eliminated. The king is used 
when a number over two are playing and each one for himself. The 
three-line seeds are called ‘‘sixes;’’ the one-line, fours ;’’ those 
that are all black, ‘‘tens.’’ When two play for a wager they each 
put 16 small sticks, stones, corn, peas, or what not into a common 
pile between them, making in all 32. The play begins by put- 
ting the seeds into a small bowl or basket and giving it a quick 
upward motion, which changes the position of the seeds, then 
letting them fall back into the receptacle, care being taken not to 
let any one fall out. The markings that are up decide the throw, 
precisely on the principle of our dice. As they count they take 
from the pile of 32 what they make, and when the pile is exhausted 
the one having the greatest number wins the game. If all the white 
sides are up, the throw counts 16. The 2 ‘‘tens’’ up and 4 whites 
count 16. Two pairs up count 6, and the player takes another throw. 
Two ‘‘sixes’’ down count 4. If both ‘‘tens’’ are down, either side, 
symmetrically, it counts 10. If all burnt sides are up, it is 16. If 
both ‘‘ fours’’ are down, it is 6. If two pairs are up, it counts 2. 
One pair up does not count unless all the others are down. When 
more than two play, and each for himself, the ‘‘ king’’ is introduced. 
If the king is up and all the others down, the count is 16. If they 
are all up, the count is the same. If two pairs are up, the count is 
6. If the king is down and the remainder up, the count is 16. 

Z. T. DANIEL. 
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THE MAM-ZRADU’-TI: A TUSAYAN CEREMONY. 
BY J. WALTER FEWKES AND A. M. STEPHEN. 


Closely following the La’-la-kon-ti(ta) which has been described,’ 
there was celebrated at Walpi another woman’s dance called the 
Mam-zrau’-ti. This ceremony has many points of resemblance to 
the La’-la-kon-ti, but differs from it in several important particulars. 
The following observations of the celebration made by one of us in 
September, 1891, include the more important ceremonials.? They 
began on September 23, and were continued nine days. ‘The secret 
parts of the celebration were performed in the 4/’-£7d-va. 

The following tabular summary mentions the events which took 
place and their sequence: 

September 23a (first day): 1. Sand altar begun in the kib-va. 
2. Sa’-li-ko made 2-/e'-pa-ho(s), a prayer-meal trail, and ‘ house’’ 
on the floor. 3. Two girls jumped within the circular meal ‘‘ house.’’ 

September 24th (second day): 1. Sa’-li-ko made the #d’-hii-yt 
pong’-ya (charm altar)* and placed corn about the ‘‘ charm vessel.’’ 
2. Na'-na-ni-vo tift-wat'-ni-ta, or invocation to the six cardinal 
directions. 3. Marks made on the walls of the kib-va. 4. Cheeks 


1 American Anthropologist, April, 1892. 

2These observations were made under the auspices of the Hemenway 
Southwestern Archzeological Expedition. The article is one ofa series 
treating of the religious ceremonials of the Tusayan Indians of the village 
of Walpi, of which those of the summer months from May to August, ex- 
clusive of the snake dance, have been published in the Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archeology, vol. II, No. I. 

3 Na’-kii-yi, a syncopation of #a/-hit, kit-yi ; (from fiwa’-ii-ta, a 
roof),acharm. ‘‘Medicine”’’ scarcely expresses the significance, as it is 
applied to all remedial agents to combat or remove malign influences 
originating with sorcerers, demons, or deities. The term 7@/-hu is ap- 
plied to all medicinal agents, but the term 7#2@’-kii-yz is used for all the 
liquids employed during all religious ceremonies. 
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of &é-/e(s) daubed with two parallel black marks. 5. Pa’-ho(s)' 
made. /2@’-ho(s) deposited in the shrines by four maids. 

September 25th (third day): 1. Pa'-ho(s) made. 2. Limbs, head, 
and body of the 2é@-/e(s) painted. 3. Marks on the walls of the 
kib-va unceremonially renewed. 

September 26th (fourth day): 1. Many kinds of pa’-ho(s) made ; 
pad -ho(s) deposited by four maids. 2. Meal ground in neighboring 
house all day by maids. 3. Several large bundles containing wooden 
slabs unwrapped. 4. Ma-zrau'-ti-yo and Ma-zrau'-ma-né taken out 
of luted jars. 5. Sand mosaic of clouds and lightning snakes made. 
6. Two maids sent out for vegetation for decorations of uprights of 
altar. 7. Final initiation of the 2é-/e(s). 8. Midnight ceremony, 
in which many women took part. 9. Xé-/e'-dc-na, the head-wash- 
ing of the novices. 

September 27th (fifth day): 1. New nd’-tci placed on the kib-va 
entrance. 2. Singing and posturing. 3. Two /d’-ho(s) made. 
4. Many peaches piled up in the middle of kib-va floor. Women, 
having arranged themselves in semicircle around them, sang and 
danced. 

September 28th (sixth day): 1. Dance about peaches in kib-va. 
2. Women danced in the Z7iid’-mo (Antelope court) imitating the 
Ka-tei"-na.’ 

September 29th (seventh day): 1. Women disguised as men 
danced the Aji-cai’-zrit in the court. 2. Singing in kib-va at 
night. 

September 30th (eighth day): 1. Women made circuit of the vil- 
lage, imitating the men’s society called 7@-tau'-kyu-mtih.’ 2. Men 
poured water on the women and smeared them with mud and filth. 


1Sometimes written 5a/-ho. The differentiation of sounds expressed 
by 6 and g in English is very slight among the Tusayan Indians. The 
form of plural of pa’-ho—pa-ho(s)—is adopted to meet the incongruity of 
an unnatural combination. Variation in spelling among different ob- 
servers is inevitable, and mutual concessions and agreements can alone 
lead to uniformity. Wg, the g sound not prominent. For sounds 
represented by other letters, see Jour. Am. Eth. and Arch., loc. cit. 


2 For a description of the Hé-hé/-a Ka-ici’-na, see Journal of American 
Ethnology and Archeology, vol. II, No. 1. 


3See description of N4@-ac’-nai-ya, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
June, 1892. 
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3- Objects on uprights of the altar cut down. 4. Men and women 
performed midnight ceremony of the fourth day. 5. Night cere- 
monies, with procession. 

October rst (ninth day): 1. Sunrise ceremony of throwing corn. 
2. Women cast corn-husks on the ground and shot arrows into 
space. 3. Women threw food to the spectators. 4. Public dances 
with 7@-fii’-¢ slabs. 5. Sa’-li-ko demolished the altar. 6. Two rival 
choruses in the Z7ciid’-mo gave clamorous thanks for the AZam'-zrau. 


September 23d (First Day).—Shortly before sunrise Sa’-li-ko' en- 
tered the A/’-kb-va with a bundle of fetiches and a circular coil 
tray containing hom'-fium-ni, prayer-meal. As the sun rose she 
placed in the straw mat at the entrance the hel’-tsd-kwéa-nd'-tci, a 
rod fifteen inches long, to the end of which was attached a cluster 
of thirty or forty hawk-wing feathers. She then swept the floor and 
was joined by the old priestess, S4-ka-befi-ka, who brought a tray of 
meal. When they had finished sweeping the floor Na-pi-on’-si, a 
third priestess, entered, carrying a bag of valley sand containing 
about two pecks. The three were barefooted, had their hair hang- 
ing loose, and wore the ordinary blue tunic gown. The fourth 
priestess is paralytic and, from her infirmity, unable to take an active 
part in the ceremony. 

The priestess poured the sand, which was quite moist, on the floor 
close to the sz’-pd-pu, patting and pressing it into a smooth ridge, 


1Chief priestess in the /am-zrau/-ti ceremonial. Sa/-li-ko, who is of 
the Snake gens, explains how she came to be chief of the Wam-zrau/-ti 
in the following way: About nine miles southeast from Walpi there is an 
extensive ruin called A-wat’-o-bi (the high place of the Bow people), 
which was destroyed in a combined attack by all the other Hopi, when 
all but a very few of its inhabitants were slain. At this time the people at 
Walpi had no Mam’-zrau society, and one of them, who took part in the 
attack and who knew the chief J/am’-zrau priestess of A-wat’-o-bi, saved 
her on condition that she would initiate a Walpi woman in the mysteries 
of her society. The Walpi woman so initiated was of the Snake gens, 
and was the ancestral aunt of Sa/-li-ko. As in the men’s societies chief- 
taincy is from uncle to nephew, so with the women’s it descends from 
aunt to niece. The names of the four chief priestesses are: Sa/-li-ko and 
Sa-ka-befi’-ka, both of whom are called 1/a@-zrau’-mof’-wi, and each of 
whom had a ¢2’-po-ni; Na-fi-on’-si, called the Ki’-mofi-wi, and Si-ky’-a 
-hoii’-i-nii-ma, the paralytic woman, who is the M/a-zrau’-ta-wa’/-mon-wi, 
or singing chief. 
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thirty inches long and six inches high, thus making what is called 
the /ii'-wa-pong’-ya, sand altar (Pl. 1,8). Sa’-li-ko then took from her 
bundle a number of long f@’-ho(s) and curious fetiches and planted 
them firmly along this ridge. Having arranged these objects in 
place, all took a pinch of meal, muttered a prayer upon the meal 
held close to the mouth, and cast it on the objects in the ridge. 
They likewise sprinkled meal upon the two 4-fo-ni(s) and the 
bundles of fa’-ho(s), which were lying just in front of the ridge. 
Sa’-li-ko made a cigarette of corn-husk and f7’-da and smoked, puff- 
ing smoke to the cardinal points upon her meal-tray and over the 
objects on the fong’-ya. A single wing feather of the small hawk lay 
upon the prayer-meal in the tray. While the arrangement of objects 
was called the fong’-ya, the altar was not finished for three days. 

Toward sunset Sa’-li-ko bent a twig of aromatic sumac into a 
triangle, wrapping it with cotton string, and fastened at each angle 
two feathers of the blue bird. The sides of this object were about 
four inches long. She made two of these triangles, /i’-wa (vulva), 
laid them upon the tray of meal, and then made eight d-hwd'- 
kwo-ci, She fastened four of these upon each of two straight twigs 
of sumac. She then tied each with yucca to an ear of white corn, 
and added one of the straight twigs and a sprig of juniper, thus 
making a curious bouquet, called the £2-/e’-pa-ho(s) (Pl. II, fig. 5). 
Next with her teeth she split a yucca leaf into threads and made a 
loose girdle by knotting three shreds together. She fastened in the 
knots two very small blue-bird feathers. She made two of these, 
which are called £v’-hwu (womb),' and hung them on a peg in the 
kib-va wall. Just before sunset she took the meal-tray and sprinkled 
a path of meal (hom!-ttum-ni piih'-ta-b1) on the floor from the 
ladder to the altar on the north side, and from the altar to the 
ladder on the south side of the kib-va. On the north side, close 
to the upraise, she made a ring of meal, called the hom'-aum-ni-ki-hu 
(‘* prayer-meal house ’—PI. III, fig. 1). She took up the two 
ké-le'-pa-ho(s) and departed for Hano for two novices (4é’-/e, pigeon 
hawk), Sa-ka-befi’-ka then came in. 

About dark Sa‘li-ko returned, followed by two girls, one of ten, 
the other of twelve years, each carrying her %é-/e'-pd-ho. When 
they came down into the chamber they stood on the edge of the 


Possibly placenta. 
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upraise on the north side of the ladder. Sa’-li-ko then laid one of 
the yucca girdles over the circle on the floor, and the oldest girl, 
prompted by Sa-ka-befi’-ka, jumped down from the upraise fairly 
within the ring, which was two feet distant. Sa’-li-ko then lifted 
the girdle up and down as high as the waist of the girl four 
times, muttering an almost inaudible invocation to Mii-yifig'-with 
(germ god) to make the girl a fruitful mother. She then broke the 
girdle and hung it up on a peg just over the circular ring. The 
girl was again prompted and walked upon the trail of meal to the 
altar ( pong’-ya), which she sprinkled with meal received at the time 
she was given her fd@’-ho. She then walked on the meal trail (PI. 
III, fig. 1) along the south side to the upraise, on which she stepped 
and sat down, leaning against the south wall. 

The second girl followed the example of the first. It was dark 
when this was finished, and the two girls sat in the same place, hold- 
ing their fa’-ho(s) in their hands. Su’-pe-la’ took supper with the 
three priestesses who slept in the kib-va with the girls. 


September 24th (Second Day).—The na@'-tci (upright) was taken in 
each day at sunset and laid at the altar and set up in the mat at 
sunrise. Sa’-li-ko brought from her house six ears of corn, a cre- 
nellate vessel, and another bag of fetiches. Just after sunrise 
Sa’-li-ko, Sa-ka-befi’-ka, the two 42-/e(s), and the observer were the 
only ones in the kib-va. Sa’-li-ko took a handful of meal from the 
tray at the fong’-ya, prayed upon it, and then, kneeling about four 
feet in front of the altar, sprinkled intersecting lines. She placed 
the crenellate vessel in the center and then arranged an ear of 
corn upon the lines, beginning at the northwest, where she placed 
a yellow ear, followed by a blue, red, white, black, and an ear 
of sweet corn, as shown in the diagram. From her bag she took 
out six smooth, water-worn pebbles, the largest of which was one 
and a half inches by three-fourths of an inch in size, and placed 
them close beside the ears of corn. Beginning at the yellow ear she 
laid down by it a piece of opaque quartz with a smoky iron streak ; 
at the blue, a piece of the same with a faint bluish tinge; at the 
red, a piece with a reddish tinge ; at the white, a piece of translu- 
cent quartz; at the black, a piece of shining black iron ore, and at 
the last a crystal of bluish quartz. From asmall bag she tooka large 


1 Su/-pe-la took a prominent part as assistant in the La@’-la-kon-ti. 
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pinch of pollen and put it in the bottom of the crenellate bowl. 
Sa-ka-befi’-ka now knelt opposite her and Na-pi-on’-si entered the 
chamber and knelt west of the bowl, facing the ladder. She placed 
a small basin (Pl. II, fig. 6) of &c’-ium-ni (house meal, a fine white 
meal), which she brought in her hand in front of her. Sa’-li-ko 
took up her mo’-si-d-li-ta-wa-a-ya, shell-song rattle (a nwe-lik’-pi, 
with half a dozen small shells attached, loosely jingling), and Sa- 
ka-befi’-ka took an object similar to the wa@’-éci. They then began 
to sing in reedy, tuneless strain, unmelodious and very depressing. 
Na-pi-ofi’-si did not join in the song, but shortly after they began 
she arose with her basin of house meal and made four horizontal 
parallel marks, fifteen inches long, on the north wall of the kib-va ; 
she took a handful of meal and pressed it against the wall, push- 
ing her hand from her toward the west. Thence she passed to the 
west wall, then to the south, and then to the east wall, drawing the 
four parallel marks on each, after which she resumed her former 
place. The song was very long, and at certain passages Sa’-li-ko 
took up the ears of corn one by one, always beginning at the yel- 
low, and laid them in the bowl with their tips resting in the bottom, 
Then she took up the pebbles and placed them in the vessel, the 
observance occupying perhaps six minutes. Before the song began 
Su’-pe-la brought into the kib-va a bottle of water? and again re- 
tired, and from this water-bottle Sa-ka-befi’-ka poured about a pint 
of liquid into an old oyster can, and then, at Sa’-li-ko’s prompting, 
dropped, at certain strains of the song, a few spoonfuls at a time 
upon the contents of the crenellate. At another stanza Sa-ka- 
befi’-ka took from the vessel the ears of corn in the same sequence 
in which they were deposited, and aspersed the cardinal points, lay- 
ing the ears of corn down again in their original position on the lines 
of meal. After this had been done she picked up her kel’-tsd-kwa 
and in an irregular way beat in time with the song. At the close 
of three-quarters of an hour the song ceased, and Sa-ka-befi’-ka 
took a handful of meal from the tray in front of her and gavea por- 
tion of it to Na-pi-on’-si. They both prayed over it and cast it on 
the fong’-ya. Na-pi-on’-si then went out, but the other two priestesses 
remained kneeling on the floor. Sa’-li-ko, after many efforts, made 


1The marking of the walls of the kib-va occurs in the midnight cere- 
monies of the La/-/a-kon-ti. See American Anthropologist, April, 1892. 
* Water from the spring called 7a@-ves’-kya-bi. 
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a corn-husk cigarette, which she lit, puffing whiffs of smoke toward 
the pong’-ya. Later Sa-ka-befi’-ka did the same. Then they arose, 
and Sa’-li-ko took the pebbles from the vessel and put them back in 
her bag, after which she placed the vessel in front of the pong’-ya 
and piled the ears of corn on top of it. 

Siifi-o’-i-ti-wa, who is chief of the Wii'-wii-tcim-ta2, then entered, 
bringing with him a fragment of black shale, which he put ina 
small mortar. He took the small hawk feather from the end of 
each sumac rod in the £é-/e’ pa-ho and tied one on the crown of the 
head of each &é’-/e. From the meal-tray he took the hawk-wing 
feather, and from the fireplace a pinch of ashes, which he sprinkled 
on the feather. Then, approaching the 4é’-/e(s), he muttered a low 
prayer, at the same time making circular motions over their heads 
with the feather, allowing the ashes to fall upon them.’ When he 
had returned the feather to the tray he took the mortar and poured 
a little water on the shale; then with the first two fingers of his 
right hand he made two parallel vertical marks on each cheek of 
the novices and immediately went out. Four maids, who had been 
initiated at former ceremonies, came down into the kib-va and ate 
breakfast with the priestesses, for throughout all the ceremony they 
ate all their food here. On entering they prayed toward the fong’-ya 
and cast meal uponit. Sa’-li-ko and Sa-ka-befi’-ka prepared two sets 
of each of the typical ca-kwa’ (blue) a-ho and two sets each of sumac 
twigs with attached hawk feather, called nd-kwa'-kwoc-ho-tom'-ni. 
The /@-ho(s) and a handful of meal were then given to these four 
girls,” who distributed them at fd-ho'-ki(s) in the four cardinal 
directions around the mesa. Sa’-li-ko said this was an announce- 
ment to the deities at the cardinal points, who are called né-na- 
ni-va pac-hih'-tii, that the Mam!'-zrau celebrants were praying them 
to send rain. When these girls returned, after again praying and 
casting a pinch of meal on the fong’-ya, they and the priestesses 
prepared whitewash from clay brought by Na-pi-ofi’-si. The kib-va 


1 His position as chief of the Wi’-wii-tcim-t# society was not the reason 
why he officiated at the initiation of the £2’-/e(s), but because he is chief of 
the Ké-le/-nyu-mth (Hawk gens). This gens is practically extinct at 
Walpi, there being only three male members, as kin is traced wholly 
through the mother, aud when these members die there will be no repre- 
sentatives of the Hawk gens left in Walpi. 

2See description of the four girls who bore the La@-/a-kon-ti offerings, in 
American Anthropologist, April, 1892. 
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was whitewashed thoroughly, several girls assisting, but the roof was 
left untouched, although the ladder was whitewashed from the floor 
up beyond the hatchway as high as they could reach. This reno- 
vation was called 47-va-ba-/a'-wi. After the work was finished the 
three priestesses and the girls brought down dishes of food and, 
seating themselves on the main floor, ate their dinner. 

During the whitewashing the maids restored the two antelope 
figures depicted on the north wall (PI. III, fig. 5), using a strip of 
corn-husk bent over the finger to draw the lines and define the 
margins. Sa’-li-ko then scraped a little cavity with her finger-nail 
in the heart of both antelopes and fastened to each a small wa@-hwa'- 
kwo-ci, luting the cotton string in place with a pinch of the pig- 
ment. This was done to invoke the antelope X@-fcz’-nd to assist in 
bringing rain and other moisture. 

The dinner consisted of fz’-%7, boiled ears of corn, and’a stew con- 
taining red peppers, which they sucked and nibbled at and dropped 
back again into the stew. Thus these were passed from mouth to 
mouth indiscriminately. The two é-/e(s) who sat on the upraise, 
where they remained throughout, were also given food. 

We have referred to the making of the 2d@-hwa'’-kwoc-ho-tom!-ni 
on a previous day, and it may be well now to describe them in de- 
tail. The wa@-kwéa'-kwo-ci' made by the women consisted of a breast 
feather of the eagle and a tiny breast feather of the yellow warbler, 
the quills wrapped together and fastened with a claw-hitch to the 
ends of a white cotton string, which was double-ply, and extended 
from the feathers as a short, twisted loop. This string was spun in 
the kib-va from time to time during the observance. 

On this day each priestess made sixteen of these and placed them 
on her own circular tray on the floor. She arranged the sixteen 
objects in the tray, feathers toward the brim, strings pointing to 
the center, in four groups, giving them a cruciform arrangement, 
and named a group for each of the four cardinal directions. She 
stripped the leaves from four straight twigs of sumac, leaving the 
bark intact, and, beginning with the group of feathers named for 
the northwest, she slipped them on one of the twigs, fastening them 
equidistant by casting a slip-noose in the loop. Then she placed 


1Na-kwa’-kwo-ci is derived from kwa’-hu, eagle, the feathers of which 
are typically employed for this purpose, and I take ; ho’-tom-ni, 
objects in a row with intervals between them. 
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the twig on the tray in the same place from which she took up the 
feathers, thus preserving the cruciform arrangement. 


September 25th (Third Day).—Sa'-li-ko and Sa-ka-befi’-ka made 
pa'-ho(s) and nad-kwa'-kwo-ci similar to those manufactured yesterday, 
and these also are distributed by the girls, but to different pd-ho’-ki(s) 
from those of the preceding day. Sujfi-o’-i-ti-wa and Su’-pe-la ate 
their food with the three priestesses, girls, and women members, 
who sat on the south side of the main floor. The £é’-/e(s) were always 
seated on the upraise when they ate their food. After breakfast 
Sufi-o’-i-ti-wa took the pigment mortar to the spectators’ end of the 
kib-va, and also took some sprigs of juniper, which he bruised with 
a rubbing-stone to express the juice on the flags in front of the 
ké’-le(s). He poured a little water upon the twigs, and the é’-/e(s), at 
his prompting, took pinches of the mass and rubbed their legs from 
the knee to the ankle, and their arms from the wrist to the shoulder. 
They also rubbed their breasts with the same. He did not sprinkle 
the £é’-/e(s) with ashes this morning, but, as on the preceding day, 
took the black pigment on his fingers and renewed on the faces 
from temple to chin the marks which had become rubbed off during 
the night. 

Sa-ka-befi’-ka, taking the house meal basin, renewed the wall 
marks, and then made four parallel stripes across the long axis of 
the kib-va in front of the pong’-ya on the floor. These floor-marks 
were of the same length as those on the wall. She then threw four 
small handfuls of meal against the rafters. 

At sunset Sa’-li-ko treated the £é’-/e(s) toa thorough massage. This, 
she said, was not a ceremonial, but was introduced to relieve the 
little creatures from the pain of their constrained position, for they 
have barely moved since they first sat down, three days ago. When 
they had to perform the needs of nature an old basin was brought 
down by one of the priestesses and the contents were carried up and 
thrown over the mesa. 


September 26th (Fourth Day).—The pa'-ho(s) of this day was more 
elaborate and numerous than on the preceding. As yesterday, the 
four girls distributed them to the shrines, which are more distant, 
as they were absent a longer time. ‘They all came back breathless 
within forty minutes, and each took a pinch of meal, prayed, and 
cast it upon the fong’-ya as in previous days. 

A Mi-coifi’-in-o-vi Mam’-srau priestess took part in the ceremonies 
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from this time forward, and she treated the two £é-/e(s) as Sufi-o’-i- 
ti-wa had done on previous days." A woman and the £é@-/e priestess 
went to the-house just opposite the kib-va to grind corn and took 
the two 2é-/e(s) with them. The £é-Ze(s) ground corn in this house all 
day, and at the time of several visits they, at least the older, were 
steadily at work. 

A crowd of women members of this society now thronged the 
kib-va. They were from all three villages of the East Mesa, 
many had infants with them, and abundant food was eaten? Great 
numbers of fa’-ho(s) were made to-day by Sa’-li-ko and Sa-ka’- 
befi’-ka. Shortly after sunrise Sa-li-ko and Su’-pe-la brought in 
several large objects concealed in bundles, which they placed against 
the west end of the kib-va. About noon all the women dispersed, 
leaving no one in the kib-va except Sa’-li-ko and the observer. Sa’- 
ka-befi’ka entered, bringing turkey feathers and willow wands, and 
Sa’-li-ko, going out, shortly returned with a large jar, on the mouth 
of which was a 40’-o-¢a (circular tray) securely juted around the brim 
with clay, forming a close cover for the jar.° 

Su’-pe-la then ground fragments of copper carbonate moistened 
with water. Later he unwrapped the bundles and revealed within 
them painted slabs of wood forty-four to forty-eight inches long, 


six to eight inches in width, and from one-quarter to one-half inch 
thick. All these and all the fetiches they declared to be very old. 
Su’-pe-la said that these slabs were hewn before they had iron axes, 
and they certainly looked very ancient. The same priest explained 
that the reason why the painted designs looked so dauby was be- 


1Mam’-zrau priestess from Mi-cofi’-in-o-vi. She is also of the ké’-le 
gens and, as there are no women of this gens in Walpi, they had to 
invite this woman to perform the necessary ceremonies at the initiation. 

? The kib-va was dense with myriads of flies, which made it a place of 
torture. The little £2/-/e(s) covered themselves entirely with blankets, 
but the old women did not seem to fret much on account of the pests. 

3S4-li-ko took three or four large peaches, laid them beside the fire- 
place, and then sprinkled them with ashes, casting it upon them with a 
circular motion of the hand. She then took them up and went out. 
Su/-pe-la explained this act as follows: She wished to give those peaches 
to a girl who had not yet been initiated, and had she not so treated them 
the sa’-na, on eating them, would become distorted and twisted like 
that 7Zo-zri’-zri-ta-wiig’-ti, pointing to a spiral-carved fetich on the 
pong’-ya (Pl. I, fig. 14). 
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cause they only renewed the paint from time to time and only in 
the places necessary. 

These strips, which had numerous holes bored along the edges, 
Su’-pe-la then tied together by yucca fibers. Sa-ka-befi’-ka brought 
two large lumps of moist clay and laid them at each end of the 
pong’ -ya ridge. /-ii-wa, who is Sa’-li-ko’s brother and chief of the 
WVa-cab-kib-va, now entered and assisted Su’-pe-la. They set the 
cubical stone seats behind the clay lumps and erected a vertical 
frame (Pl. I) over the ridge. Sa’-li-ko hung necklaces of coral and 
turquoise upon the figurine of J/a@’-zrau-ma-na (Pl. 1, No. 4), and 
she and several other women tied numerous 2d-kwd'-kwo-ci upon all 
the objects in the sand ridge, especially on the ¢ca’-¢i. 

Sa’-li-ko and Sa-ka-befi’-ka each made two sets of cd-kwda'-pa-ho(s), 
and began by scraping off the bark from some willow wands; then, 
laying the end upon the extended left hand, cut off a piece meas- 
uring in length from the wrist to the tip of the middle finger. An 
ordinary knife is used for this purpose, but they sharpened one end 
and smoothed the other into a blunt head by rubbing on a block of 
sandstone. Having prepared four of these little sticks, which are 
about twice as thick as a lead-pencil, Sa’-li-ko made a paint brush 
by chewing the tip of a strip of yucca, and, with pigments which 
Su’-pe-la had prepared during his occasional visits, she painted the 
sticks a bluish green, except about an inch and a half at the sharp- 
ened end, which she painted black. This was called kewu-majf’- 
hok-ya, black leg, being analogous to the blackened feet in certain 
other ceremonies, and, like them, indicates the black of the above, 
more especially the black rain-cloud. The green body indicates 
the deity of the southwest, Ze’-vy#ia pac-hi’-mii-¢, of whom this is 
the emblematic color. 

While the paint was drying she rolled up a strip of corn-husk so 
as to form a little, flat, conical pocket, and in this she put a small 
pinch of 42’-wa, sand, brought from the bottom of the Grand Cafion 
ofthe Colorado. This was used in veneration of that locality as being 
the site of the s¢’-pa-fu. She then poured upon the sand a drop or 
two of honey, ‘‘ that our corn may be made sweet,’’ she said. Next 
she added a small pinch of hom!-fium-ni, which she said carried her 
prayer. As she wrapped up the small package she took up two of 
the painted willow sticks, holding them close together, and laid 
this package upon them about half-way between the ends. Beside it 
she laid a sprig of yellow shrub (dam’-na-vi—Gutierresia euthamia), 
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and secured them by a wrapping of cotton string wound around 
both of the sticks, the string terminating ina feather. The package 
is called nii-ci-mo-mok -pi (food pouch), and the feather nit-ci-na-kwa’- 
kwo-ct. The yellow sprig was addressed to the deity of the north- 
west, Kwi-ni-wi pac-hi'-mii-i, whose emblematic color is yellow. 
On the sides of the sticks opposite to the mé-cz’-a-t@ she thrust a 
breast feather of the turkey, the quill end under the string, the other 
end projecting two or three inches beyond the blunt heads of the 
sticks. This feather was called #’-ci-d-¢@, the wrapper, and has 
various occult significances.’ 

These cd-kwda'-pa-ho(s) were deposited in the various pa-ho’-ki(s), 
at springs or other prescribed places, but another kind, called indif- 
ferently wz'-pa (long) or ii'-yi? (water) pa’-ho, were deposited only 
at the various springs. Of these water A@’-ho(s), the two priestesses 
each made one. S@’-li-ko laid a scraped willow upon her left fore- 
arm and, measuring from the inner angle to the tip of her thumb, 
notched the willow at the precise length and cut it off, using this as 
a standard to measure the others, 

She rubbed one end of the long f@’-ho to a point and, smoothing 
the blunt end, she then painted the whole length black except about 
two inches at the blunt end, which was painted green. She then 
slipped on four #d-kwa'-kwo-ci, arranging them at equal distances 
along the center, so as to occupy about a third of the length of the 
wand. Atthe loop next the blunt end she fastened a ‘‘ food pouch ”’ 
and yellow sprig, just as she had done with the ca@-kwa’-pa-ho, and, 
in addition to the turkey feather, she also fastened a slip of corn- 
husk called ca-/a-ka-bii-ii-ci-ata, corn-husk wrapper.’’ 

Each of these two women next made one yo'-y#A-iila pd'-ho (PI. 
II, fig. 1). ‘They cut off a piece of the scraped willow the same 
length as the long Ad’-ho, but, sharpening it at both ends, painted it 
entirely black. Two nd@-kwa'-kwo-ci were then looped upon it at 
about a third of its length from either end. They then twisted some 
cat-tail rushes (z’-f0), and each made an annulet about two inches 
in diameter and painted it black. This was fastened with cotton 


1Its speckled color is said to indicate the all-color of the below; its 
white tip the foaming water at one of their early deluges, prior to which 
the whole tip of the feather was black. It is a very general moisture 
emblem. 

2 The generic term for water is £a’-hu. Water contained in a vessel is 
called 
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string to the center ofeach fa’-ho. The annulet is called yo-yéi?’-itla, 
a syncopated term derived from yo-&7 (rain), and (to hurl a 
disk). The term has reference to the manner of disposing of this 
pa -ho, but more especially it also signifies their desire that the rain 
will fall in a circle, so as to embrace all of the adherents of the Hopi 
religion. It has also a more occult physiologic significance, which 
need not be dwelt upon in this place. 

This fa@’-ho is thrown into the middle of the walled spring called 
Dié-wa'-pad, and is said to be an offering to AZi-yitg’-with, an under- 
world deity, spoken of as the maker of the germs.’ They then laid 
all these Aa@’-ho(s) upon one tray and cast a pinch of meal upon them 
with a short muttered prayer. Sa’-li-ko then made a husk cigarette 
and smoked 7’-ba (native tobacco) over the tray, puffing toward 
the cardinal points and over the fong’-ya. She then passed the 
cigarette to Sa-ka-befi’-ka, who did the same. 

Sa’-li-ko now opened the luted jar and took out two rude-painted 
wooden figurines, called M/a-srau'-t-yo and Ma-zrau'-ma-na,’ the 
former fourteen and a half inches, the latter thirteen: inches high, 
and set them on the rain-wood cross-piece, and Su’-pe-la fastened 
them with yucca string around their necks to the cloth hanging 
with painted cloud designs (Pl. I, Nos. 22, 21). The floor was then 
swept, and in front of the ridge U’-ii-wa made a sand mosaic picture 
of o'-mow-th (clouds) and /a’-/@-wi-pi-ki, or lightning snakes (PI. I, 
No. 8). These were yellow, green, black, red, and white in color ;° 
in other words, he reproduced in sand the designs displayed on the 
cloth curtain. Sa’-li-ko placed her #’-fo-mi(s) in front of the ridge, 
but this time set them upright, imbedding their bases firmly in a 
heap of prayer-meal (Pl. I, No. 19). She then decorated the ver- 
tical pong’-ya with corn-stalks, melons, and squash vines, which 
were brought from the fields by two girls, who were dressed in 
effective costumes and wore their hair floating down their backs.‘ 
They were given f@’-ho(s) when they set out. 


1 These and other interpretations are subject to revision when the ex- 
haustive account of the /am-zrau/-ti is published. 

2 Ma’-zrau, singular; Mam/’-zrau, plural. 

3 Sa/-li-ko stated that this did not typify the rainbow, but rain from the 
cardinal directions. 

‘Two girls are sent out for vegetation with which to decorate the 
uprights of the Za’-/a-kon-ti altar on the fourth day. The ceremony 
when they were sent out is described, with their costume, in an article 
on the La/-la-kon-ti. See American Anthropologist, April, 1892. 
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There was no ceremony over the fong’-ya, but all except Sa’-li-ko 
and the observer left the kib-va about sunset. Sa’-li-ko made a 
meal trail on the floor similar to that on the first evening, except 
that there was no circle, and just as the sun went down the two 
ké'-le(s) were brought to the hatchway and descended. Sa’-li-ko took 
her shell rattle (#we-Zik'-p7) and stood on the meal trail close to the 
upraise. Sa-ka-befi’-ka prompted the elder 42-/e, and she, holding 
her 4é-/e’ pa-ho in her right hand, jumped off the upraise upon the 
trail, at the same time reaching out the right hand which held the 
pa'-ho, and took hold of the crook of the #we'-Zik-pi, which Sa’-li-ko 
held toward her. Sa’-li-ko then slowly passed backward, leading the 
ké'-le to the pong’-ya, where, as prompted, the novice let go the 
crook, stooped, and with her right hand took up a pinch of meal 
and cast it upon the figurines. Sa’-li-ko then stepped on the south 
trail and held out her crook to the £é’-/e, who again took it with 
the right hand, still holding the fd@-ho in the right hand, while 
Sa’-li-ko led her to the upraise. After this Sa’-li-ko did the same to 
the younger novice, and the two 4é’-/e(s) then sat down in their old 
position on the upraise. 

By nine o’clock in the evening the kib-va began to fill with 
women, each of whom Sa’-li-ko thanked as they entered. They all 
brought a little meal in the right hand and walked up to the front 
of the pong’-ya, muttered a prayer, and cast the meal upon the 
fetiches. Each one also brought an ear of corn, which she laid 
in a pile at the pong’-ya. The women sang songs continually, and 
some of the melodies were very pleasing, but most of the strains 
were very dreary and monotonous. Their general tenor was a har- 
vest thanksgiving, the same strain being frequently repeated with 
the substitution of a different word or two describing the various field 
and garden products. They sang of the beauty of the far-stretch- 
ing rows of corn and the pleasing task of gathering and husking it. 
Between the chants were numerous mirthful songs, some of them of 
sarcastic turn; others were deemed witty, and very broad indeed 
the wit was. 

About eleven o’clock Su’-pe-la brought down the paralytic woman ' 
on his back, and she was propped up near the ozg’-ya, on the south 
side. She shook down her hair and was given a ke/-tsa-kwa. The 
women were all barefooted, but only the four Walpi priestesses had 


1 It will be remembered that she is the fourth chief priestess. 
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PLATE III.—Diagrams of the position of celebrants and kib-va painting. 
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their hair hanging loose. Just about midnight (11.45 p. m.) U’-ii-wa 
called the observer up the ladder and pointed overhead to the 
Pleiades and Orion. He said that they had been waiting to begin 
the real songs! till these constellations got overhead. 

The men now stripped off their clothing, the women ceased their 
songs, and both men and the priestesses arranged themselves in a 
semicircle facing the pong’-ya (Pl. III, fig. 2.) Old A-me’-to-la was 
also present, but did not take any ceremonial part, although he ex- 
pertly attended to the fire. A large clay pipe, which Sa’-li-ko had 
brought, was filled and lit by an old woman and passed to No. 7, 
who, after smoking, passed it to No. 6, and so on, back and forth 
among the men till the contents of the pipe were smoked out. The 
meal-tray and crenellate bowl sat in front of Su’-pe-la, who passed 
the former around, and all taking a pinch of meal, prayed upon it 
inaudibly and cast it upon the fong’-ya. Sa’-li-ko then prayed audi- 
bly, to which others expressed thanks in response. Sa-ka-befi’-ka 
then prayed and all the men, from No. 3 to No. 7, followed in 
prayer. 

Sa’-li-ko then took up her crook rattle ; No. 2, a kel’-tsa-kwa ;* 
No. 8, an earof corn; No.9, a 4el’-ésé-kwa ; No. 10, two cigarettes 
of reed, four inches long and wrapped with cotton string. ‘These 
were not smoked, but were used as their name (translated aspergills) 
implies. The men had nothing in their hands, but sat on their 
folded mantles, with heels drawn close to their hips and hands rest- 
ing on their knees. The women wore their ordinary blue tunic 
gowns, their hair hung loose, and they were barefooted. 

After these prayers sixteen songs were sung in two groups of 
eight each. Just before they began to sing, Su’-pe-la made the 
cardinal lines with meal on the floor in front of himself, and placed 
the crenellate vessel upon their intersection. During the fourth 
song Su’-pe-la, beginning with the yellow, put the six ears of corn 
and the pebbles in the vessel, sprinkling a little meal on each before 
picking it up. He then received a gourd of water from Sa-ka- 
befi’-ka, who filled it from a large earthen bottle in front of her. 
He held a pinch of meal toward the northwest and sprinkled it in 


1 This ceremony is strictly comparable with the midnight celebration 
described in the La’-/a-kon-ti, American Anthropologist, op. cit. 

2 So named because the feathers at the end of the rod are the ke’-le 
na-kwa of former ceremonies. 
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the vessel. He next held the gourd out in the same direction and 
then poured a few drops in the vessel, and thus in sequence offered 
the meal and water to the six cardinal directions while the song was 
in progress. 

During the fifth song, beginning with the yellow, he took out the 
ears of corn, asperging to the six directions in a swift motion with 
each ear and laying them down in their places on the meal lines. 

During the seventh song he received from Sa’-li-ko the 4a-tyok’-p7, 
a whistle made from the wing bone of a turkey. Placing it in his 
mouth, he bent over and put the other end in the water in the ves- 
sel and made four gurgling calls. This he did six times, asperg- 
ing the six directions with the whistle after each group of calls. He 
then returned the whistle to Sa’-li-ko, who at once put it away in 
one of her numerous fetich pouches. 

Su’-pe-la said that the fifth song is a petition for a profusion of 
sunflowers, and the sounds he produced are to call swarms of birds 
to come out and sing upon them, because, he says, when sunflowers 
and song-birds are numerous there are always copious rains and an 
abundant harvest. 

During the fourteenth song Sa’-li-ko and Sa-k4-befi’-ka stood up 
in their places on either side of the fong’-ya, and each took a long 
pole which was leaning against the frame and beat time to the 
strain by tapping upon the floor. This, Sa’-li-ko said, was announc- 
ing to Mi-ying'-with that they were assembled and they thus called 
to him to listen. 

During the sixteenth song Na-pi-on’-si took her basin of house 
meal and marked every one, old and young, upon the left cheek. 
At the conclusion of the songs Sa’-li-ko said a short prayer, and the 
men thanked her and arose. Constraint was now removed and the 
occupants all became astir, going up and down the ladder and 
moving back and forth, just like a swarming ants’ nest, all busying 
themselves preparing for the e-d’-dc-na, or the head-washing of 
novices. Seven or eight large earthen basins were set around the 
fireplace and several jars of water, around which the elder women 
squatted, beating yucca roots into shreds and rubbing them in the 
water until they filled the basins with foamy soapsuds. 

Sa’-li-ko directed two of the four maids, mentioned as distributing 
the pa’-ho(s) during the two preceding days, and they brought the 
pa-wi'-pii-lii, two gourds encased in a mesh or network of cotton 
string, from which they poured a little water in each basin, and 
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then set the gourds back on the fong’-ya. Sa’-li-ko still directing 
everything, each maid took up a 4e/’-tsd-kwa and, dipping the 
feather tufts in the yucca suds, touched the heads of at. least two 
dozen young girls who were kneeling around the basins. In the 
early part of the evening each of these girls had chosen a godmother 
among the women members of this kib-va by giving a handful of 
meal to the person selected, and three patrons or godmothers then 
washed the heads of their nominal wards, afterward rubbing the 
faces, bosoms, legs, and arms with meal. The godmother also took 
the ear of corn which the child carried in her hand and passed it 
up and down in front of the child, on whom she bestowed a name, 
and gave the ear of corn back to be preserved by the child. 

Sa’-li-ko laved the heads of the two £é’-/e(s), using the ears of corn of 
the £é-/e’-pa-ho, and two of the maids who have been assisting in the 
ceremonies washed the heads of the £é@-e(s). The other priestesses 
also assisted in washing the £é’-/e(s) and rubbing them with meal, and 
as soon as the dawn was clear enough to see, Sa’-li-ko took the £é-/e 
to the Ja-ho'-ki, just west of Hano, where they deposited part of the 
hé-le'-pi-ho with prayer. 


September 27th (Fifth Day).—The new zda’-tci was put in the straw 
matting on the hatchway of the kib-va at sunrise. This #@’-tc7' is 
called a ¢d’-fii-7 (smooth surface), and is a narrow hand /d’-ho, 
eighteen inches long by three in breadth, with cloud decoration. 
The two £é-de(s) were now relieved from restraint, and they came and 
went at will. Many peaches were brought down into the room and 
heaped up in the middle of the main floor. Each woman took from 
the pong’-ya her own ear of corn, and, forming in a semicircle (PI. 
III, fig. 6) facing the heap of peaches, sang for two hours a song, 
accompanied by a gourd fiddler. ‘There was some good posturing 
during this song. Na-pi-ofi’-si renewed the wall-marks, placing the 
new lines a little to the left of the old. Two sets of fa’-ho(s) were 
sent out in the morning and deposited by the girls. 


September 28th (Sixth Day).—Several new na-kwa'-kwo-ci were 
looped on the fetiches, but no Aa@’-ho(s) were made. Su’-pe-la ground 
a large quantity of copper carbonate and the women danced around 
the peaches in the same way as yesterday. Every one ate the peaches 
after the dance and a fresh supply was brought. Before sunset there 
were present twenty-five costumed persons, part gaily decorated and 
part disguised as men, who joined ina public dance in the court. 
30 
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All rubbed their legs, arms, and bosoms with mud before leaving 
the kib-va, and several had face decorations. They wore a sheep- 
skin over their shoulders, and in the dance-court they imitated the 
dance called the He-he'-@ Ka-ici’-nd. The women sang in the 
kib-va from about nine o’clock until midnight, after which they went 
home.’ 


September 29th (Seventh Day).—The women husked great quan- 
tities of corn and tied up bundles of beans in chili, singing as they 
worked. ‘These bundles were afterwards carried to their houses. 
No sacrificial pa’-ho(s) were made. Su’-pe-la, Wi’-ki, Sufi-o’-i-ti-wa, 
and several women made and renovated considerable numbers of 
Mam-zrau'-ta-pii'-pa-ho(s).? During the afternoon some of the women 
prepared themselves in men’s disguise and others of the younger 
girls, clad in the prescribed costume, danced the Mu-cai’-zru, just 
before sunset, in the court. All of the disguises were, in their 
way, artistic and*very effective. Six of the young women were 
dressed as the modern Navajo, in a mongrel costume of shabby 
clothes, tawdry scarfs, and silver-decked straw hats, and with vermil- 
ion semicircled faces. Looking at them from across the court, it 
was difficult to distinguish them from some young Navajo who were 
standing just beyond them. As on the last night, the women sang 
in the kib-va till late in the evening.® 


September 30th ( Eighth Day).—All of the men mentioned in the 
ceremony of the fourth day entered the kib-va shortly after sun- 
rise, and great numbers of sacrificial Ad’-ho(s) were prepared by 
them as well as by the three Walpi priestesses and also the visiting 
priestess. New 2@-kwa'-kwo-ci were made and attached by the men 
to the fetiches, which already had countless shreds of old strings hang- 
ing on them. Ho’-fii, who wore only a breech clout, made depos- 
its of pa’-ho(s) at the point of the mesa, carrying also the dur-nof’-na, 
a food offering, given him by Sa’-li-ko. Everybody was busy in pre- 
paring 7@-pii-pa-ho(s)* in sets of pairs for the public dance of the 
Mam'-srau (P|. IV). The men prepared and renovated coronets 


1 The priestesses slept in the kib-va throughout the nine nights. 

? All of the fa’-ho slabs used by the women in their dance were called 
ta’-pii-i—that is, ‘‘smooth song reed.’’ 

3 The same as in the La@/-la-kon-ti, loc. cit. 

* Lii’-ui-kit (pine) is the prescribed wood of which these slabs should be 
made. 
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(PI. II, fig. 2) and tablets (Pl. II, figs. 3, 4) worn by figurantes on 
the final dav. Before sunset twenty-one persons, nearly all young 
women and girls, came down into the kib-va, wearing nothing but 
their oldest and shabbiest tunic gowns and girdles. They rubbed 
their bodies with mud, in the eastern corner of the kibva, as on 
former evenings, and then decorated themselves by tying their hair 
up with corn-husk plumes in a cone over the forehead. They’ 
adorned themselves with rabbit-skin tufts for ear-drops and neck- 
laces, and painted red (cw’-#@) streaks across the face. Each took an 
ear of corn and one took a drum. Having thus arrayed themselves 
they made an entire circuit of the village, imitating the 77@-tau- 
kya-mii,' singing and pointing with the ears of corn in a sarcastic 
fashion to the men, who came to the edge of the house-terraces, 
They sang many jesting songs, in which they pretended great anger 
and denounced the men as being lazy and worthless, declaring they 
had come to kill them as the Apaches used todo. Some of the other 
songs, as the snow chant (‘‘Vu-vd'-wii-i-nu’’), and certain moisture 
chants which were sung were very pleasant melodies. 

The men pretended to be angry and poured water on the women, 
throwing it promiscuously, as a general thing, but in many instances 
particular young women were singled out, chased, and douched, 
and thus from house to house the women continued their serenade. 
About one-half the jars emptied on them contained urine,? most 
of which had been standing long enough to decompose partially, and 
the stench in the courts was almost overpowering, although a stiff 
gale was blowing. 

A half dozen of the young women were chased by the men (no 
woman threw any liquid or took part except the celebrants), and 
these were either thrown down, not violently, or laid down, when 
overtaken, and when as many as a dozen men had surrounded one 
woman, they rubbed filth in her hair, on her face, over the upper 
part of her bosom and neck. They raked this with their fingers 
from the moist alley corners, and in one instance, at least, a man 
was seen to rub a girl with ordure. A crowd followed the singers 
and keenly enjoyed the foul fun. Completing the circuit of the 
village, on reaching the 4/’-£/d-va they darted down and laid their 
ears of corn on the fong’-ya, but all of the young women ran home, 


1In Na-ac’-nai-ya, g. v. Journal American Folk-Lore, June, 1892. 
? This is kept for use as a mordant in dyeing. 
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changed their drenched gowns, and gave their hair arinse. The 
elder women neither washed nor changed their clothes, but merely 
laughed and remarked upon the awful stench, but said it would soon 
pass. 

While the public display was in progress U’-ii-wa renovated the 
sand mosaic on the floor, and Sa’-li-ko and Sa-ka-befi’-ka, resetting 
all the fetiches except the vertical objects planted in the ridge, 
which were in place throughout, freshened and tidied up the pong’-ya 
and its surroundings. The women returned with food, and the 
kib-va was quite full of feasting women, with whom three or four of 
the men also ate. 

The women sang again, as on the fourth night, and when the 
Pleiades were in a desired position the same men who were in the 
kib-va on that evening, with the addition of Wi’-ki and another An- 
telope Society man, sat in groups around the fireplace, while all the 
women stood around the walls along the north, south, and east 
sides. The visiting priestess had a he/’-¢sa-kwa in her hand, and 
she stood on the north side next the fong’-ya. The women on the 
same side faced obliquely west, and those on the end and along the 
south side also stood in the same oblique file. The visiting priestess, 
however, faced Sa-ka-befi’-ka, who led the file on the north side. 
At a signal the visitor began to lead the procession backward across 
the west end of the kib-va behind the jong’-ya, and all the rest 
moved sideways,’ following her, one step and a pause, bowing and 
bending and waving their ear of corn up and down in time with the 
song, in which all except the men joined. Four times she led them 
around the kib-va, and then passed her e/’-tsa kwa to a young 
Tewa girl, who then led the procession, as the woman had _before 
her. She, in turn, passed her 4e/’-4sa-kwa to another woman, and 
thus it went from hand to hand, and the wearisome round continued 
until nearly half of the participants dropped out exhausted. This 
processional dance ceased about an hour before dawn, when the 
men stripped and the group assembled around the fong’-ya, as on 
the fourth night (Pl. III, fig. 7). The same songs and ceremonials 
followed, but at the end of the first group of songs Su’-pe-la and 
Ko’-pe-li stood up behind the Jong’-ya on either side, and when the 
second group began they cut every yucca fastening of the vertical 


1Compare with this the AK/ar-hey’.we and Ham/-po-ne of the Zufiis. 
Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, vol. I, No. 1. 
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pong'-ya framework. As they cut the fastenings of the figurines 
Sa’-li-ko put them back in her jar, while Ho’-fii and four girls car- 
ried off to the house of Sa’-li-ko all the poles, painted slabs, and 
other paraphernalia. The vertical objects set in the ridge on the 
first day were untouched, and the mosaic on the floor remained 
intact. The group of singers remained in the same place and 
finished singing the second group of songs. 

On returning from depositing the fong’-ya objects Ho’-fii resumed 
his place and with No. 2, who shook the crook rattle, they sang 
a very doleful song. Sa’-li-ko took up her #’-fo-ni, Sa-ka-befi’-ka 
hers, and Na-pi-on’-si bore the two cigarettes (md-kwan'-pi). They 
passed around the kib-va, beginning at the northwest corner, and 
pressed these objects upon the crown of the head of each person in 
the room. Sa’-li-ko performed this ceremony first, then each of the 
other two priests, as they didso muttering a blessing. Returning to 
the pong’-ya they pressed the objects on each other’s heads and laid 
their 4’-po-ni(s) horizontally before the ridge of sand. It was just 
daylight when all was finished, and many basins were brought down 
and nearly all, men and women, washed their heads. 


October rst (Ninth Day).—Mam!-zrau differs from the related 
summer ceremonials in that no foot-race was observed on the morn- 
ing of the last day. 

Shortly after dawn several young men brought into the village 
corn-stalks, melon vines, with small melons attached, and other field 
products, laying them on the roof of the 4/’-2id-va, where Sa’-li-ko 
covered them with mantles. 

Just as the sun rose the priestesses and about thirty other bare- 
footed women and girls donned their white mantles and fresh, clean, 
blue tunics, and carried great quantities of corn-stalks with ears 
attached, from the A/’-kib-va to the Zciid’-mo court. They there 
formed a line and began to sing, waving the corn and throwing it 
stalk by stalk among the crowds of young men who had gathered." 
Having finished the distribution, they returned to the kib-va and 
began decorating themselves for the public dance. 

Su’-pe-la, Wr’-ki, U’-ii-wa, and Sufi-o’-i-ti-wa assisted in decorat- 
ing the women who personated the leaders, but the priestesses dec- 


Compare with this food thrown to the assembled young men at the 
close of the race at dawn on the ninth day of the La@’-/a-kon-ti, op cit. 
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orated their legs."| When the adornment was completed the members, 
all in gala dresses with white mantles, holding in each hand either 
a pair of Mam-srau'-té-fii-i-pa-ho(s) or one of double width with 
two handles, marched out of the kib-va, and formed a horse-shoe 
figure, with the ends of the semicircle toward the A/’-kib-va or the 
east side of the Zcid’-mo. On the south end stood Sa-ka-befi’-ka, 
then five elderly women, and then Sa’-li-ko, while on the north side 
were the younger girls and the two é’-/e(s), making twenty-six per- 
sons altogether (Pl. V). 

The leader, Tca-tu’-ma-ka, had a bright paroquet plume on her 
head and a maskette over the upper face. She wore a blue woven 
jacket and a white kilt reaching a little below the thigh. The leg 
and arm on one side were painted bright yellow and those on the 
other a dirty green. The arms and legs were also banded in black. 
A skin tablet or moisture petition, in a frame,’ painted green, called 
pa-vai'-yo-yi-ka-ct, hung on the back, and a fox skin depended from 
the girdle over the hips. In her right hand she bore a ¢ca-tu pa’-ho 
and in her left another fox skin. She faced Sa-ka-befi’-ka, and as 
they began to sing she led them around, she moving backward, they 
with side step, just as in the kib-va before dawn. 

Two women wearing coronets, but no tablets and otherwise very 
similar to the leader, then came from the kib-va. These two, as 
well as the leader, represented male personages. Each of these two 
women carried a bow and arrow and a package of corn-husk called 
ko-'pi, a bundle. They began in the main floor of the kib-va by 
tossing the husk package toward the ladder ; then shot their arrows 
at it. They then picked it and their arrows up, and thus cast- 


1 The legs are said to be pa’-ho(s), the decoration is called Ky-ac’-ve-i-ta, 

? This framework was fifteen by seven inches and upon it was stretched 
a goatskin. The face was painted green, crossed by two horizontal 
parallel zones of red, black, and yellow bands arranged at equal distances 
from the ends. Along the longer sides there stretched a fringe of long 
red horse hair and a gourd disk, p7-ka’-b1k-ho-ya, or miniature food offer- 
ing similar to the disks figured in the account of the Ni-man’-ka-tci’-na 
(Jour. Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. II, No. 1) hung on each side to the frame- 
work. At the angles of the frame were tied three turkey and hawk 
feathers, and from the position midway between the angles on the small 
side two tail feathers of the eagle. An immense mass of hawk feathers 
surrounded these, and on the opposite end of the framework there was a 
radiating cluster of eagle tail feathers. The screen is now called by the 
men fa-vai-yo’-yi-ka-ci, and the name yo-ya’-kya-po is said to be archaic. 
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ing the package before them and shooting at it, performing this 
act once or twice, they reached the circle of dancers in the court. 
They tossed the package into the middle of the circle and shot at 
it; then, entering the circle, they each shot their two arrows in the 
air, after which they returned to the kib-va.’_ They are called Waw'- 
hi-to-ka, from wau'-hi-to, to cast upwards in all directions, referring 
to their distribution of the corn-meal nodules, Their act of shoot- 
ing at the 40’-f7 is descriptively called 20p-mii-mit'-i-ti-wa (mii'-a, to 
hit the mark with an arrow), but it is said to typify lightning strik- 
ing in the corn-field, an event which is regarded as the acme of 
fertilization. 

In the kib-va, meanwhile, a girl had been mixing little nodules 
of sweet corn-meal and water called Awii’-mi (from kwiim'-lau-wau, 
to knead). Each took a trayful of this and returned to the circle, 
from which they tossed them one by one among the spectators, by 
whom the objects were eagerly seized.” 

After this event, which closed this dance, all the women returned 
to the kib-va, As soon as a trio of maidens were arrayed as the first, 
all returned to the court and the same events as recorded transpired. 
This continued through the day, during which seven different trios 
were observed, but there may have been eight or more in all. The 
women in the circle held their slab Aa@’-ho(s), the decorated side 
turned from them, all facing inward except the leader, bowing and 
bending in accord with their song. They sang a successive stanza 
at each succeeding act. Shortly before sunset Sa’-li-ko gathered up 
all the objects from the sand ridge in the kib-va; the men obliterated 
the ridge and picture, Sa’-li-ko sweeping all the sand together in a 
pile, and all went home. 

About an hour after dark a large party of young men came from 
Man'-kwa to the Tcitd'-mo, bearing a drum, and began an uproarious 
Ho-wi-na song. Directly afterward another equally large party 
came from 7¢é-vd@'-to-ki and also sang a /fo-wi-na song, but in strains 
quite different from the first party. Both parties sang quite inde- 
pendently, each beating its own drum and singing its own song, 


1Compare these with the two women who accompanied Pi/-tci in the 
La-la-kon-ti (American Anthropologist, April, 1892) ; also note the sim- 
ilarity in the ceremonials they perform. : 

2In La-la-kon-ti basket trays are thrown in the same way. American 
Anthropologist, loc. cit. 
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one trying to drown the sound of the other. They all stood in a 
huddle, and the smaller ones hung around the outskirts, screaming 
and howling like demented coyotes, firing pistols, yelling, and 
thumping their drums till long after midnight. It was explained 
next day that this was a courteous acknowledgment which the men 
made to the women for their pious observance of the Mam!'-zrau. 

The cooking pits were opened at sunrise of the ninth morning, 
and a feast served in all the houses, but the kib-va members ate 
nothing to-day till sunset, when they feasted at their own houses. 

The slabs, Mam-zrau'-ta-pii-t-pa'-ho, which were carried in the 
hands of the women in the M/am’-zrau, had a variety of forms, which 
can readily be reduced to very simple symbolic characters. These 
slabs were made of wood, and have a rectangular shape, with one 
or two handles. The symbolic decoration is ordinarily confined to 
one side, which we will call the front. ‘The reverse side was painted 
white, with three or more pairs of red marks at different intervals.’ 
Each pair was composed of two longitudinal marks. To the back 
of the slab was tied a bunch of seed-grass, a long primary feather, 
and a breath feather. Upon the rim of the slab on each side, at 
three equal intervals, is likewise tied a breath feather, The patterns 
on the front side varied very greatly, but there was present a repre- 
sentation of an ear of corn, which is painted on the lower side con- 
tinuous with the handle. 

This symbolic figure consisted of an oval body, crossed by vertical 
and horizontal lines, forming squares, in the center of which is ordi- 
narily a dot.?, When the slab is single-handed the conventionalized 
ear of corn, as stated above, is painted in continuation of the handle. 
This fact gives us an interpretation of the meaning of the slab, drawn 
from its decoration, for it is undoubtedly strictly comparable to the 
corn ear which is borne in the hands of the dancers in the Zufii 
dances, where the ear of corn with feathers tied to it is carried, as 
I have already described. In the Hopi presentation of the same, 
however, corn is not carried, but is replaced by a slab with the con- 
ventional corn symbol. The other symbolic designs upon the front 


Various figuresare also painted on the reverse of these 4a’ -pil-i-pa’-ho(s). 
In the elaborate Sa’-/i-ko-form which is shown on plate IV, figs. 9, 10, 
the growing corn is represented in green with red tassels. 

* The dots are called cé’-na-ta, and depict the living germ in the heart 
of the kernel. 
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of the slab consist of rain-clouds, rainbows, terraced lines, and other 
figures. The figures of faces also exist, and it is possible that in 
those in which we have the elk (¢caz’-zr7-sa) and other clan symbols 
represented we may have an indication of the clan to which the 
dancer belongs. Some of these designs are represented in Pl. IV. 

Ina double-handed slab we still have the ear of corn depicted, but 
represented on the median line of the face, not as a continuation 
from the handles. Among the highly modified forms of these slabs 
there is a double-handed specimen which merits a detailed descrip- 
tion. No-corn is depicted upon this slab, but in its place a rain- 
cloud ornament with falling rain. This slab, which is in possession 
of Mr. T. V. Keam, is evidently made to represent a human figure, for 
the head is cut out on one end. The top is crossed by a red band, 
with diagonal lines in blue, and the upper rounded rim is spotted. 
Eyes are indicated by black lines, and upon either side a half oval of 
concentric bands of yellow, blue, red, and black is drawn. The 
upper part of the face of the slab is painted yellow, upon which is 
drawn the growing squash symbol. 

The lower portion has six rain-clouds of different colors, and fall- 
ing rain 1s represented on the lower edge. Upon the back of this 
slab there are nine pairs of red lines or bars, and three pairs of breath 
feathers are tied on its rim. 

The highly differentiated slabs (Pl. IV, figs. 9, 10) appropriately 
have Sa-d-ko-ma-na (see legendary origin of corn seed) painted upon 
them, and the ear of corn replaced by a growing cornstalk. 

We have reserved a description of different symbolic designs on 
the 7a-pii'-i-pa'-ho(s) until a more exhaustive account of the M/am- 
zrau'-tt, when the paraphernalia of the ceremony will be figured. 

Many additional investigations have been made on this subject, 
extending over several years, without being able as yet to give an 
intelligible account of either the theory or practices in connection 
with the fetiches. It is hoped, however, that under the present 
series of systematic observations more adequate results will be ob- 
tained. 

Sa’-li-ko, and in fact all the chiefs of the various religious socie- 
ties, are apprehensive lest any of the kib-va secrets be divulged to 
the unitiated among their own people. Most of them. are quite 
willing to impart any information desired and to afford opportuni- 
ties for observation, but others are altogether too conservative to 
see anything but evil in the ethnologist and his note book, 
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A great many of the notes and other material we have gathered 
upon this ceremony are scarcely yet in condition for publication, 
but the design of the present article is more a record of occurrences 
than a study of significances, 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Mr. Stephen is responsible for the accuracy of the drawings used in 
the preparation of plates I to III and a part of plate IV. The observations 
on the sequence of the ceremonials are also his, as well as the etymolog- 
ical suggestions which are repeatedly made. The work of the senior 
author pertains to methods of presentation of the subject, observations 
on paraphernalia, and general comparisons with a related ceremony, 
La’-la-kon-ti. 

Plate V was made from a photograph by Mr. J. K. Hillers, of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, by whom it was kindly loaned the authors for publi- 
cation. 


PLATE I. 
Mam-zrau’-pong’-ya. 
No. 1. MWa’-zrau (ta-ka), ti’-yo. 
Nos. 2 and 3. 7wh’-tit-kwi, mountains. 
No. 4. A/a/zrau (wiig’-ti), ma’-na. 
No. 5. O-mow’-ko-hu, cloud-wood. This term is applied indiscriminately 
to the whole framework. The wine-glass objects are called 


0’/-mow-ci, cloud-flowers; the top row is hé/-yap-ow-th, the 
cirrus clouds ; also the deity associated with O’-mow-ih. 


No. 6. O/-mow-tih pa’-ho. 


No. 7. Yo-i’-ko-hu, rain-wood. The bar upon which the two figurines 
stand. - 


No. 8. sand altar. is sand, which is their typi- 
cal soil. The pong’-ya made on the floor by U’ ii-wa is called 
Tit’-wak’-tci-pong’-ya, earth altar ; really 77-wa’-ka-tct, ‘sand 
spread out ;”’ but this is the term they apply to land in general. 


N 


No. 10. 7va’-tii. The longest of these project fourteen inches, and are 
from three-eighths to one-half aninch thick. On the inside one 
of the south group Sa/-li-ko fastened a wmii’-ci, and Sa-ka- 
befi’-ka the same on the north group. The significance of these 
is extremely mystic. 7ca’-/i% is the name applied to a small 
insect that infests the s7-vwa’-pi (Pigelovia graveoleus) and 
sometimes gets upon the person, when its bite causes grievous 


. 9. Nwe-lik’-pi, a crook, which is nine inches high. 
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swellings and sores; but it is particularly abhorred because it 
is said from its bite upon women first originated ¢ca/-tcits, 
syphilis. These ¢ca’-¢i% are said to be fetich charms against 
this dread disease, lice, and other body parasites. 


Tia’ -la-wi-pi-ki-tcat’-yo, young lightning, a term applied to the 
fainter displays of lightning, which are said to usher gentle 
showers. 


Ka’-ii-ti-kwi, corn mountain. 


Tca’-tit-yu’-ma-tii, mother of Tca’-tii. This same term is applied 
to No. 15. The inverted, constricted apical cone is said to be 
the ‘‘ko-pa’-tco-ki,’”’ or coronet of the long lightning, and the 
cone on No. 15 is the ko-pa’-tco-ki, coronet of the young or short 
lightning, No. 11. 


To-zri'-zri-ta-wiig’-ti, woman twister. This personage is held in 
dread and abhorrence, and whenever this fetich was spoken of 
it was called pac-ka-lo’-la-mat, very bad. She is the mother of 
painful diseases, and they say when she attacks a person she 
penetrates like a screw and tries to rend the heart from its place. 
This fetich is an inch and a half in diameter, with six spiral 
turns and flat tip. 


. Tca-tit yu’ -ma-ti, size two and one-half inches in diameter. 
. Ma-zrau’ ta-pit’.pa-ho, the smooth surface of the MWam-zrau’-tt. 


. Ta’-la-wi-pi-ki ya-ca-va, long lightning, or that which penetrates 


the corn-fields and renders them fertile. 


. Kel’-tsa-kwa. The na-kwa-kwo-ci, or hawk feather tied to the 


head of the £é’/e or novice, is afterwards fastened to this rod. 
Hence the name. 


. Ti’-po-ni of the two women chiefs. The 7¢2’-po-ni is the palla- 


dium of the society, and every religious society has at least one ; 
others, as in this instance, have two. None of them now in 
use are claimed to be of supernatural origin, although they are 
all said to be very old. 


Ma-zrau’! ma-kwan’-pi, aspergill. 
Ma-zrau’-ma-na. 
Ma-zrau’-ti-yo. 


Ceremonial Paraphernalia. 


. Yo'-yti-iila pa-ho. VWength of forearm. The cotton string by 
which each hawk-wing feather is tied to the black stick is called 
pit-ciib’-to-ni. 
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. The coronet, ko-pa’-tco-ki. Teather framework green ; cylinder 


green, with red horse hair. Apex tipped with eagle feathers. 
Horizontal ferule, pa-pii’-bu-ci, with hawk feathers at each end. 


. Yo-ya’ kya-ra (front view). There are three turkey and three 


hawk-wing feathers on each upper corner. Size, 15 x 7 inches. 
Pi-ka’-bik-ho-ya, miniature food offering on each side. 
Ci-rit’-atu or radiating eagle feathers below. This is formed of 
ten (too many are represented in the sketch) eagle-tail feathers 
radiating from a corn-husk annulet, ci-la’-ka-bit-niti-lat’-i-yu-ta. 


Reverse of the Yo-ya’-kya-ra. The name now adopted for this ~ 
skin tablet is Pa-vai’-yo-yi-ka-ci. 


. Ke-le’-pi’-ho: 1, White ear of corn ; 2, Sw’-b7, twig with feathers ; 


3, Sprig of juniper; 4, Zz’-wa (vulva) or triangle of sé/-bz 
with two feathers ; 5, MZo’-hu ( Yucca augustifolia) to-nan’-i-yu- 
z-ta, (to’-ni, thread ; yu-/ita, wrapped). 


Ki-ium-ni-tca-kap’-ta, house-meal bowl: 1, Ha-zri’-ve-t-ta, an- 
gular or twisted, marked ; 2, Citc-kwi-pi. 


PLATE III. 
Diagrams of the position of celebrants and kib-va painting. 


Marks in meal on the kib-va floor (first day, sunrise) showing 
Hom-num-ni-ki’-hu, scattering meal house, Hom’-ium-ni-pu. 
ta-bi, scattering meal road, Altar, and Fireplace. 

Diagram illustrating the position of the celebrants in the kib-va 
during the ceremony of fourth night: 1, Sa/-li-ko; 23 Paralytic 
woman ; 3, Ho/-fii; 4, Su’-pe-la; 5, Ko’-pe-li; 6, U’-ii-wa ; 7 
Sufi-o’-i-ti-wa; 8, Visiting priestess (Ke-le’-nyu-mtth); 9, Sa- 
ka-befi’-ka; 10, N&-pi-ofi’-si; 11, Fleshy woman; 12, A’-me’- 
to-la; 13, Rows of women; 14, Altar. 

Ca-kwa’-tco-fio (blue pipe). Size, 3 inches long. 


Fig. 4. Fa-la’-tco-fio (red pipe). Size, 3% inches long. 


Fig. 5 


Fig. 6. 


. Za-ka-tciib’/io (male antelope). One of two pictures on the north- 


northwest wall of the A/’-kib-va, renewed by the two maids on 
the second day of the M/am-zrau’-ti. Colors, brown yellow, 
with white on dotted borders of neck, belly, and legs; line to 
the heart, red. Size: length of body, 334 in.; from back to 
belly, 11% in. ; neck, 7 in.; legs, 18% in. long. 


Position of the celebrants in the kib-va on night of the ceremony 
of fifth day: 1, Sa’-li-ko ; 2, unknown; 3, Wi’-ki’s wife, with a 
Hopi fiddle—z. e., box for a sounding board, scapula, and notched 
sticks for making noise ; 4, maid with kel’-tsa-kwa ; 5, Pile of 
peaches ; 6, Altar. 
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Fig. 7. Position of the celebrants on the night of the ceremony of the 
eighth day: 1, Sa/-li-ko; 2, Si/-kya-hofi-i-nii-wa ; 3, Ho/-fii ; 
4, Su’-pe-la; 5, U’-ii-wa ; 6, Ko’-pe-li; 7, Wi’-ki; 8, Sufi-o’-i- 
ti-wa; 9, Ka/-tci; 10, Visiting priestess; 11, Sa-ka-befi’-ka ; 
12, Na-pi-ofi’-si ; 13, A-me/-to-la ; 14, An old woman. 


PLATE IV. 
Ta-pu’-i-pa’-ho(s). 
Fig. 1. Zcai’-zri-sa, elk. 
Fig. 2. Kwet’-ca, probably the same as kwa’-tca-kwa. 
Fig. 3. Pa/-li-lii-kong, plumed snake. 
Fig. 4. Za’-pit-i na’-tci. 
Figs. 5-8. Wu-pa-mow, long cloud. 
Figs. 9, 10. Sa@/-li-ko; 9, front; 10, reverse. 
Fig. 11. O/-mow-th. 
Figs 12, 13. Reverse and obverse of a slab. 


PLATE V. 
View of the public dance of the A/am-zrau’-tz. 


MEYER ON NEPHRITE AND JADEITE.—Dr. A. B. Meyer has just 
published a paper on nephrite and jadeite in No. 1 of the Abhand- 
lungen und Berichte des K6niglichen Zoologischen und Anthro- 
pologisch-Ethnographischen Museums zu Dresden, 18g0-’91. In 
the first part of the monograph the original sources of raw material 
are examined—Schwemsal, Leipzig, Riigen, Jona (Hebrides), China, 
and America. The second part is devoted to a careful study of 
blades in Rhineland, Alsace, Weimar, Switzerland, South Tyrol, 
Italy, Sicily, North Syria, Bering Strait, Japan, and Oceania. The 
results of Dr. Meyer’s study are summed up as follows: 1. The so- 
called Eslohe nephrite in the museums of Aachen, Bonn, Breslau, 
and Halle came probably from Schwemsal. 2. No nephrite has 
been found near Leipzig. 3. The nephrite pebbles from Riigen, 
Suckow, Potsdam, and Schwemsal lie in a north-northeast and south- 
southwest line, in the same manner as all the gravels of these regions. 
4. No nephrite occurs in Jona (Hebrides). 5. There are in China 
other sources of nephrite and jadeite than those in central Asia and 
Farther India. 6. The unwrought jades of St. Marcel, Val d’Aorte, 
and Ouchy (Italy and Switzerland) are genuine. A flat jadeite 
blade from Rhineland resembles specially the jadeite from St. Mar- 
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cel. 7. Two jadeite blades from Rhineland and Alsace resemble 
middle European and north France specimens. 8. The worked 
nephrite of Weimar has characteristics of its own (finely schistose) 
which hint at a local supply of raw material. 9. Worked nephrite 
and jadeite also come from south Tyrol, undoubtedly from local 
sources of material. 10. Jadeite blades appear to be scattered all 
over Italy. Nephrite blades seem to be confined to Calabria, which 
also points to local supplies of the material. 11. Sicilian worked 
nephrite bears in part an expressly unique character (the absence of 
schistose structure and the presence of chlorite) which indicates a 
local origin. 12. The nephrite'and jadeite blades from Asia Minor 
and thereabouts have more or less of their own characteristics. The 
raw material of these probably comes from various local sources. 
13. The raw material of the nephrite implements from East Cape 
(Chukchi peninsula) is of local origin or comes from the near neigh- 
borhood. 14. The nephrite of a Japanese blade has its own char- 
acteristics (schistose lamination and no foreign bodies) which indi- 
cate local source of material. The author calls in question some- 
what the conclusion of Clarke and Merrill that specific gravity is 
the best practical means of distinguishing jadeite and nephrite, but 
his tables (p. 40) show that all jadeites are above 3.27 and all 
nephrites not only below that, but generally 3 or less, This care- 
fully prepared paper, with its extensive references to authorities and 
its excellent plates, is indispensable to students of the most interest- 


ing of all neolithic materials, 
O. T. Mason. 


SALE OF HuMAN MILK By THE Hupa.—A curious occurrence 
came under my notice in the spring of 1890. A woman of the Hupa 
tribe of Califernia who could not nourish her babe was in the habit 
of purchasing human milk from various nursing mothers in the 
vicinity. She would take a bottle in the morning and get a day’s 
supply—insufficient, of course—and for this privilege gave two dollars 
a week. The child nearly died of starvation, but began to improve 
under a more generous diet. It is said that among the Hupa babes 
deprived of the breast were fed on a thin fluid made by mixing with 
water the powdered nuts from the immense cones of the bull pine 
(Pinus sabiniana). ‘Vhese nuts are highly nutritious and are de- 
licious, but it is scarcely possible that infants could thrive upon such 
fare. It is reported, however, that they did thrive and grew up fat. 

C. E. Wooprurr, UW. S. A. 
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THE MODERN APOTHEOSIS OF NATURE. 
BY SWAN M. BURNETT, M.D , PH.D. 


It is the almost unavoidable tendency of the human mind to as- 
sociate intimately the manifestation of phenomena and their produc- 
ing causes, and so intimately sometimes as to leave no clearly defined 
dividing line between the two. In some form or under some guise 
Pantheism has entered into the structure of all religions of which we 
have a history, with the exception, perhaps, of one, and has lent a 
coloring to almost every system of philosophy. 

The difference between the savage who sees and worships his Deity 
in the sun or wind or fire and the modern theologian who would, 
with the philosophical Jacques, 

Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones and good in everything, 
is hardly one of kind, but of degree only. Even modern science, 
whose boast it is that it has cut itself loose from the trammeling in- 
fluences of tradition, manifests a still lingering remnant of that cast 
of thought when it takes as its motto these lines from the modern 
poet of Nature: 


To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind that builds for aye.— Wordsworth.! 


The term ‘‘ Nature’’ is susceptible of a very wide or a very narrow 
interpretation, and for the purposes of discussion it is necessary to 
set its confines as accurately and definitely as possible. The popular 
and generally accepted definition is that of the whole world external 
to man. <A more exact one, however, is that given in the recently 
issued Century Dictionary, which sets it down as ‘the forces or 
processes of the material world conceived of as an agency interme- 
diate between the Creator and the world, producing all organisms 
and preserving the regular order of things.’’ Emerson says: ‘¢ Phil- 
osophically considered, the Universe is composed of Nature and the 
Soul,’’ and ‘‘ Nature, in the common sense, refers to essences un- 
changed by man: space, air, the river, the leaf.’’ , 


1The motto of the scientific periodical ‘‘ Nature.”’ 
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Accepting any one of these definitions, we have, then, two sepa- 
rate forces operating in the Universe, which are not only distinct, 
but for the most part antagonistic. Nature and Man are, and have 
always been, in relentless conflict. On every hand we find the 
forces of Nature turned from their regular order and made to act, 
under the control of man’s will, with results very different from what 
would have followed from their inherent impulses and tendencies. 
Whenever the ingenuity of man conquers a natural law and controls 
it for his own use, Nature then ceases to be Nature and becomes 
Art. Emerson again says: ‘‘Art is applied to the mixture of his 
[man’s] will with the same things [essences], as in a house, a canal, 
a statue, a picture.’’ 

It is some of the relations and connections of these two contend- 
ing powers that it is our purpose to examine into, in order to deter- 
mine whether the generally accepted opinions and current views are 
consonant with the facts and right reason. 

This age is charged with being ‘‘ materialistic,’’ sometimes in sad- 
ness and fear, and sometimes in pride and exultant hopefulness, but 
in few instances, we fancy, with a correct appreciation of the exact 
manner in which this materialism is affecting us most powerfully. 
Whenever the materialism, however limited it may be, rises above 
us and infringes on the domain of our individualism and makes us 
secondary to or controllable by a power outside of ourselves, then it 
can be nothing else than harmful; but when we shall have lifted 
ourselves superior to the influence of our material surroundings and 
made them our tools and instruments to subserve the uses of noble 
and far-reaching designs and comprehensive purposes, then will they 
become helps and aids, which we should not only recognize at their 
true value, but which it is our duty to further develop and employ. 

This awe of Nature, even when not a kind of worship, is the child 
of our inheritances. Our ancestral savage could conceive of no other 
medium of communication from his God to himself than the material 
world in which he found himself. ‘The power and force, the ruth- 
lessness and inexorableness of the laws as he knew them, bodied 
forth with a flawless exactitude his ideas of what a God should be, 
based on the only two human qualities which he was able to under- 
stand—determination and physical force. And to this day these are 
the only attributes of a God which Nature has to offer us through 
any of her phenomena. Viewed and studied either in the mass or 
in detail, we can learn from her workings nothing else than these. 
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We look in vain for even the slightest indication of a single one of 
those human qualities which we have been accustomed to regard as 
akin to the Divine. We applaud to the echo the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the charming and ingenious Portia, when she says: 


Earthly power doth then seem likest God’s when mercy seasons justice ; 


but where among all the countless operations of Nature’s laws is 
there found a trace of that ‘‘ quality of mercy,’’ which “is not 
strained, but droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven upon the place 
beneath,’’ which is ‘‘ mightiest in the mightiest,’’ and ‘‘ becomes a 
throned monarch better than his crown’? ? 

It is no part of Nature’s plan to be merciful ; the fundamental law 
of all her actions is inexorableness. Pitiless and stern, with a deaf 
ear turned to all appeals for consideration or extenuation, she lays 
the icy fingers of her immutability upon the victim and exacts pay- 
ment of the penalty in full. 

On a summer day a child is playing alone upon the sands at the 
sea-shore. It gathers in heaps the glittering grains of gold which 
the kind ocean has swept in to be its playthings. Joy in the pos- 
session of its treasure fills its heart, and its thankful laughter finds a 
response in the waves which run rippling in to coquettishly kiss its 
bare feet. The morning sun shines brightly in the clear blue sky and 
is reflected as a million sparkling diamonds on the quivering bosom 
of the peaceful sea. The tinted shell, which it holds in its hands, 
rivals the rainbow in the purity of its color, and the song of the 
mermaid still lingers in its throat. All is fair and serene, and Inno- 
cence and Nature seem as one. The delicate sea-weed floats elu- 
sively on the water’s surface, just temptingly out of reach. Intent 
on seizing the prize and unconscious of danger, it follows after it as 
the receding wave carries it farther away to sea, Then, just as it 
seems cuming back to reward such persistency for its faithfulness, 
the big wave breaks over it, the treacherous undertow carries it out, 
and the young life is swallowed up in the great dismal gulf. The 
day, so bright, joyous, and happy in the morning, ends in a night of 
agony and sorrow, And yet the remorseless monster of the evening 
and the fairy godmother of the morning are the same. One is as 
much Nature as the other. 

We might find some palliation of her heartlessness if we could 
discover any guiding principle of equity. But the punishment of 
the guilty is more often a matter of chance or misfortune than of an 
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even-handed justice. The natural law only finds its fulfillment in 
its ability to enforce itself against something weaker ; against any- 
thing stronger it is inefficient and powerless, though it may have 
been set at defiance in the most open manner. It is not merely that 
mercy does not temper justice, but that justice itself, even of the 
human kind, has no part in the plan. And so we might go through 
the whole catalogue of attributes which man has been taught to look 
upon as God-like and find each and every one not only absent, but, 
for the most instances, supplanted by its antithesis. In the place of 
sympathy we find indifference; when we would expect love we en- 
counter cruelty ; and fair promises lead, as a rule, to bitter disappoint- 
ments. It is zo¢ true, as Wordsworth has said, that— 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. 


Where we should look for forethought and economy we discover 
prodigality and extravagance, and where the means are those best 
adapted to the ends, it is so only by happy and fortuitous circum- 
stances. 

If from the theological side we are to see God only as he is mani- 
fested in Nature, there would be little left to appeal to our higher 
and diviner qualities. ‘‘ Looking through Nature up to Nature’s 
God”’ is not the way by which He will appear to excite our love and 
reverence. Not, let it be clearly understood, that Nature is always 
wicked and malicious. Strictly speaking, she is neither, and in jus- 
tice to her it must be said that she makes no pretense of being either 
good or bad, and has never put forth any claim to qualities which 
are human or divine. These qualities have been assigned to her by 
man in the earlier period of his intellectual development because 
this form of concrete pantheism was the only method he had at 
command of formulating and setting forth the rudiments of his 
abstract conceptions of the qualities of his Deity. 

But to a greater extent, probably, even than in the domain of 
Theology is this feeling of deference to, and respect for, Nature and 
her laws found in the world of Science. For this there is perhaps 
more of a seeming justification in the fact that here there need be 
no question of looking behind the operation of these laws, and the 
logical following back of effects to causes that are apparent is not 
only fascinating, but impressive, and is calculated to excite the pro- 
foundest wonder and admiration at the achievement. Nature isa 
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perfect exponent of the syllogism, and in the working out of the 
problem shows about as much heart as the demonstration of a prop- 
osition in Euclid. 

But within the generation that is now passing away there has been 
erected a God in science, before whom its disciples bend the knee 
with all the unquestioning faith of an Eastern devotee. This is the 
law of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest,’’ first developed by Darwin and 
now an accepted part of the creed of Evolution as held by the ma- 
jority. It would be bold, if not ungrateful, in any follower of 
science to attempt to detract from the glory of Darwin or the honor 
of Spencer, two men who, more than any others, certainly in mod- 
ern times, have helped to broaden the opinions of the thoughtful 
classes. A part of their work will endure forever; but this law of 
the survival of the fittest, as they promulgated it, or at least as it is 
generally accepted, will be found to have only a qualified and not 
an absolute and universal application. 

We are far from knowing that the fittest hassurvived. Very often 
the survival has been only a matter of chance or accident, and in 
every case it has resulted from the action of a blind law which 
looked not beyond the moment. The plant or animal which in the 
struggle for existence was ruthlessly pushed to the wall yesterday 
might have been far better fitted for the changed conditions of to- 
day than that which came out victorious. To argue otherwise is to 
presume a present perfection in the operation of Nature’s laws, a 
presumption which strikes at the very foundation of development, 
since development can only follow from the changes incident to a 
conflict of laws, and perfection cannot come except when contention 
is over and harmony in the operation of all laws has been established. 
The fit has always survived, but not necessarily the fittest. 

What has been lost through this blind, aimless struggle is fearful 
to contemplate. That the material forces of Nature have been or- 
dered for the best ultimate results in all cases and with the greatest 
economy and forethought cannot, I think, be admitted by any one 
who takes at all a comprehensive view of the subject. Nature’s pro- 
cesses are crude and often inefficient, and the results seldom perfect. 
Out of millions of attempts she gives us only an occasional flawless 
crystal. Moreover, her dealings are exclusively with actualities, 
With possibilities and potentialities she has no concern, For her 
there exist no fair promises or potencies for the future. She basks, 
like the spendthrift, in the sunlight of the present, living upon the 
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fruits of the eternity of the past, unmindful and careless of the debt 
she should pay to the eternity to come. 

There is nowhere apparent in the operations of Nature the evi- 
dence of a directly acting or controlling intelligence, and her path- 
way is everywhere strewn with the broken fragments of her failures ; 
and it is not too much to say that even ordinary human intelligence, 
if it had been sufficiently extensive in its application, could and 
would have prevented some of the direst: calamities the world has 
known. 

It is, however, in the attempted application of this accepted law 
of the survival of the fittest in the lower forms of life to the science 
of Society that the greater danger of the doctrine lies. In theoret- 
ical science its effects upon mankind are, in the main, general and 
remote, but in a practical science, like Sociology, they become im- 
mediate, direct, and personal. 

No one doubts the necessity of the survival of the fittest in the 
evolution of society; but whether the struggle for existence in the 
purposeless manner as we see it manifested in the lower world can 
lead to such an end, in the most direct and in the best manner, must 
be questioned, it seems to me, by any one who has any adequate 
conception of what human society is and should be. 

In their firm belief in the supremacy of the law as the guiding and 
controlling power in the working of the universe, the advocates of 
this theory wish to eliminate from the organism of society the one 
element which could assist most powerfully in advancing its devel- 
opment, namely, the Mental Force of society as represented in its 
individual members, acting, by both its intellectual and moral qual- 
ities, upon itself asa whole. The members of the /adssez faire school 
of Sociologists oppose all or almost all organized government and 
would allow Society to develop only from its own unsystematized 
internal conflicts and contentions. ‘To them the ideal warfare is 
not that of a well-trained and disciplined army, but of the mob. 
That some sort of evolution and a certain adaptation of living things 
to their environment would result from the method is acknowledged, 
but that in every case it would be development and that the sur- 
vivors would always be the fittest, is by no means certain, while the 
enormous waste of energy that must necessarily accompany such a 
want of system is even more deplorable than that following from the 
struggle for existence among the lower forms of life. 

Here, more than anywhere else, is needed that inventive and 
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organizing power, which is the peculiar genius of Man, to lay the 
plans of this struggle and marshal properly the forces engaged. The 
art of constructing and governing Society is the greatest and noblest 
which can employ the powers of human endeavor, for here is the 
culminating point of all progress, to which every other force is 
accessory and contributory. 

That there should be a disposition to exclude from participation 
in this struggle, as an organized governing and directing energy, 
the supreme single force in the universe—the Mind of Man—can 
only be accounted for on the supposition of a failure, on the part of 
the advocates of this theory, to recognize the extent, efficiency, and 
character of this force, and their abiding faith in the law of Natural 
Selection in its universal application. That the selection by Man is 
not always successful in bringing about the most desirable results is 
only what should be expected from the restriction of his power and 
the limited extent of its application and from the imperfection of 
his wisdom inherent in the present state of humanity ; but it is the 
only power which can control the machinery of society with an in- 
telligent design and a definite purpose. In a certain sense we must 
regard society at large as under the government of, and controlled 
by, what may be properly denominated natural laws—that is, the 
inherent tendencies, desires, and impulses of man. These impulses 
and desires of what theologians have called the ‘‘ natural man ’’— 
that is, man in his primeval condition—are but little more benefi- 
cent and altruistic than those which have been found to govern the 
unthinking world. To bring order out of this chaos of social forces 
and to hold these natural impulses in proper keeping for the benefit 
of man collectively and individually, for the future as well as the 
present, is as much the province of the higher functions of the mind 
as is the subjugation of the laws of purely material nature. Indeed, 
it is the primary function to which all others are subsidiary. 

The one principal argument that has been brought against a sys- 
tematic, general representative government, with a central controlling 
power, is that it tends to crush out the individual. Without enter- 
ing into a defense of the existing forms of government or claiming 
that a single one is perfect or in any manner approaching it, it can 
be truthfully asserted that the obvious tendency of legislation in 
those which are acknowledged to be the best is more and more 
toward the protection of the individual, not only in his person and 
property, but, more important still, in his opinions, and that the 
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object of the best government is to give to each individual member 
of it the gpportunity to develop in that direction to which his tastes 
and abilities incline him. In the ideal society this will have become 
an accomplished fact. 

Indeed, the whole structure of our society as it exists to-day is a 
complete reversal of the law of the destruction of the weak in the 
struggle for existence, Our laws and social institutions are all founded 
on the humanitarian—in contradistinction to the natural—law of the 
protection of the weak and the conserving of the potential energy 
of Man asa unit and an organization for future development and use. 

But no less powerfully than in our theology and in our science is 
this feeling for Nature felt in those offsprings, largely of the imagina- 
tion, which we denominate the ‘‘ Fine Arts.’’ So far has this been 
carried that there has been founded a cult or school which claims 
for itself the distinctive title of ‘* Naturalists,’’ and just at this time 
it would seem that they ride on the topmost wave. 

It is only another evidence of the tendency of the times toward a 
grosser materialism and of an ignoring, temporarily, however, let it 
be hoped, of all of that finer and more sublimated quality of the 
mind without which Art could not have existed at all. It will, I 
think, be acknowledged by even the most ardent Realist that Art is 
wholly a work of the imagination, and that its highest development 
can exist only alongside of the most intense power of abstraction. 
The fine arts have this to distinguish them from the applied or practi- 
cal arts, in that they not only deal with the purely abstract qualities 
of objects, but also create from these others which had no existence 
before. In their highest and purest forms they are genuine creations. 

Mr. Walter Pater regards music as the typical representative of 
pure art, for in that the subject and expression are one and insep- 
arable. It is the one, too, which is the most nearly a complete 
creation, for it can derive hardly more than a mere suggestion—and 
I deny even that—from anything in the material world outside. The 
singing of birds is not music, though there is sometimes a semblance 
of melody in it, and, besides, it was not this which suggested the 
idea of music to man, The impulse to musical expression did not 
come from anything in the external world, but from a desire to give 
utterance to emotions for which ordinary language was inadequate, 
and music, even of the higher kind, is much more the exponent of 
a state of feeling than an intellectual process. 
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And what is true of music is true also of every art, in so far as it 
claims to belong to the higher, purer forms. 

The status of an art is gauged by its power to set forth in an intelli- 
gible and comprehendable manner the states of feeling, the abstrac- 
tion of the mind, and the creations of the imagination. That which 
can do this most acceptably is the highest art, and in this we have 
nothing to learn from Nature and her laws. Nature has no emotion 
to express, no imagination which can create, and no intelligent con- 
ception of abstract qualities. It is Man alone who has these, and 
their expression is through some form of Art which he has created 
for that purpose. All Art, therefore, must come from within. It is 
impossible that it can come from without. The ignoring of this 
fact has wrought much harm both in the cultivation and practice of 
most, if not all, of the fine arts, 

That the study of Nature leads to the development of the arts and 
is, indeed, the most important factor in that development, is held 
as a cardinal principle by the school of Realists who maintain, if I 
understand them rightly, that the highest art is the nearest approach 
to Nature as she is. The canons of art criticism are, unfortunately, 
by no means fixed, and on certain points judgment must yet remain 
largely a matter of mere opinion; but even a casual survey of the 
relations of Nature to Art will show how slight is the connection 
between their essential elements. It will probably be said that with- 
out Nature there can be no Art, or at least that Nature must form the 
substratum of all Art, which though specious is not true, for the art 
of music, as we have seen, has no connection whatever with Nature. 
The misapprehension has arisen from the circumstance that the ideal 
interpretation of certain aspects of the natural world is the basis of 
some of the most popular forms of art. This is especially true of the 
pictorial arts, because in these the phases of Nature is the vocabulary 
of the language by means of which the artist conveys his ideas and 
meanings to others; and when he uses them it is in the same way 
and for the same purpose as the writer or speaker uses words whose 
meaning and value are commonly understood, and a work of Art is 
comprehendable by a given person only in so far as that language is 
intelligible to him, and satisfactory in proportion as the feeling of 
the artist is agreeable and consonant with his own feeling. 

Art is expressive always of the Artist and not of the essential nature 
of the Thing represented. To examine into the nature of things is 
the province of Science. A certain subject or landscape is treated by 
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ten different men, and when compared no two pictures are in feeling 
or expression exactly the same. Each has painted what he saw that 
corresponded to his own mentality, and it is himself that is reflected 
in the picture. Nature was only the mirror, and how could she re- 
flect what was not in the man himself? Art is but the projection 
outward of the Consciousness within. 

Hundreds of artists had passed to and fro along the plains of 
Barbizon and seen the homely peasants laboring in the fields, but it 
was only Millet who saw and showed to the world, ina manner 
which has impressed them as powerfully as it did him, the signifi- 
cance of that life, and of all life through it. Other men had painted 
peasants and fields, and many with as much technical skill, but none 
like Millet, because he, above them all, saw and portrayed the 
poetry, the patience, and the hopeful confiding trust of these humble 
souls in something bigger and higher than themselves, which made 
the Angelus to ring its sweet music in their hearts, even in the 
mid-day of their toil. And in looking at his pictures it is not the 
peasants or the flocks or the fields we see, but the Soul of Millet. 

The study of Nature or the living among grand or beautiful 
scenery never yet made an artist, and no great picture was ever 
painted out of doors. 

That we can find beauty in the landscape, and sublimity in the 
mountains, and grandeur or sweet repose in the contemplation of, or 
communion with, Nature is not to be denied. We areall Artists in 
our way, and are gifted in various degrees with the power of abstract- 
ing from natural objects the qualities in harmony with our own states 
of feeling ; but the gratification of our zesthetic sense from this source 
is in no wise different from the enjoyment of an art the work of 
man’s hand alone. And when we come to analyze the feeling our 
enjoyment of Nature comes from no substance of quality resident in 
Nature herself, but only as she typifies or calls to mind some virtue 
of Humanity. The violet suggests sweetness and modesty, the lily 
purity, the rose the refinement and richness and exuberance of 
vitality, while the peace and quietude of the summer woods are com- 
forting only as they allow us to ‘ loaf and invite our soul,’’ removed 
from the turmoil and distractions of Nature and other men. Were, 
however, our reverie interrupted by one of those workings of Nature 
called a thunder-storm, coming up suddenly and unexpectedly, the 
attitude of our minds toward Nature would probably undergo a 
rapid and radical change. 
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That a human element is necessary to the complete enjoyment of 
Nature, even under the circumstances most favorable for her dis- 
play, has been acknowledged by some of the greatest Nature-lovers. 
Many of my readers doubtless remember that exquisite description 
of a ‘‘ Night among the Pines,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, in his 
‘¢ Travels with a Donkey.’’ In all English literature there is noth- 
ing, within my knowledge, which comes so near to Nature pure and 
simple as this. He lays his hand upon her heart and feels sympa- 
thetically its every throb. But in winding up he says: ‘I thought 
I had rediscovered one of those truths which are revealed to savages 
and hid from political economists—at the least I had discovered a 
new pleasure for myself—and yet even while I was exulting in my 
solitude I became aware of a strange lack. I wished a companion 
to lie near me in the star-light, silent and not moving, but ever 
within touch, for there is a fellowship more quiet even than solitude 
and which rightly understood is solitude made perfect. ‘To live out 
of doors with the woman a man loves is, of all lives, the most com- 
plete and free.”’ 

Probably no one in modern times has been regarded in the light 
of a Physiophile more unreservedly than Thoreau, and yet even he 
says: ‘* Nature must be viewed humanly to be viewed at all—that 
is, her scenes must be associated with human affections such as are 
associated with one’s native place, forinstance. She is most signifi- 
cant to the lover. If I have no friend, what is Nature to me? She 
ceases to be morally significant.”’ 

Extract the suggestions of humanity from Nature and she holds 
nothing that can or should attract the soul of man, and to pretend 
that we are so attracted is either an affectation or an evidence of a 
falling from our high estate back toward our original condition of 
savagery. 

What has been said regarding the pictorial is applicable, in its 
general principles, to the literary forms of art; but in the latter an 
important difference in many details comes in which is likely, and 
in fact has, led to confusing and conflicting opinions. It is assumed 
by some that Literature is primarily, probably, a practical art, one 
which concerns itself with the diffusion of a knowledge of facts and 
with a distinctly ethical power to guide to right thought and con- 
duct. It certainly does both of these; but that its greater function 
is that of a fine art working, as the others do, through the higher 
faculty of the imagination and, in any event, adding to the power 
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and efficiency of the other two functions, is hardly now an open 
question. 

In some respects it is the most powerful, because the most widely 
operating, of all the arts. It will not be claimed, I think, that 
Literature can have been suggested or fostered in any way by Nature. 
There is nothing outside of man to which it has any resemblance. 
It is the product of his ingenuity alone. Yet in spite of this fact 
there exists a sect of literateurs and a class of critics who insist that 
in the use of this art the power of the imagination or of ideality 
must be held in abeyance, or at least, in strong subjection to the 
existing realities. 

Both Art and Morality (though they seem to have overlooked the 
real connection between the two) are considered by these to be best 
subserved bya rigid adherence to things as they appear to be. The 
only subject worthy of, or allowable in, literary art is the thing that 
Is; in other words, the highest form of literature is the most rigid 
reproduction of natural phenomena, whether it be scenery or events 
or the actions or motives or characters of men as they are commonly 
recognized. The truer the picture is drawn to Nature, the higher 
the art. There is more than one fallacy mixed up with this propo- 
sition, so captivating at first glance. The first is the implied assump- 
tion that the truth of Nature lies on the surface and is that which is 
seen of all men, whereas the fundamental—that is, the real—Truth 
is most frequently hid under a mass of confusing details which must 
be cleared away before the kernel is revealed. The second, and the 
one most frequently flourished as an unanswerable argument by all 
the schools of realists, is that we must have ‘‘truth for art’s sake.’’ 
If we have succeeded in making our meaning clear, it must be apparent 
that Truth is not always art ; more often than not it is quite the con- 
trary. Neither is it always necessary or desirable to know the truth— 
such truth, at least, as they would deal in. Truth is often wicked 
and harmful, and sometimes more disastrous in its consequence than 
untruth. What is wanted more than simple, naked, isolated truths, 
but which really comprehends all Truth, is a grand, noble, and exalt- 
ing Ideal, which it is the function of Art to create for us, not from the 
world outside, but from the aspirations of the Soul within. 

A Literature which does not do that, though it be clever and ana- 
lytical and wonderful in its vividness of presentation, cannot attain 
to the dignity of Art in its truest and only proper significance. 

A work may deal with the sternest and most uncompromising 
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realities and yet in its presentation of them be artistic even to the 
highest degree, provided it carries along with it such meaning or 
import as shall appeal to our finer feelings and purer ideality. 
Poverty, suffering, sin, and crime can be laid before us in a manner 
to enlist our sympathies, enlarge our charity, and increase our faith 
in humanity, as in ‘* Les Miserables ’’ of Hugo; or it may be done 
in a way to arouse only our disgust and abhorrence and make us 
despair of our race, as in some of the writings of Zola. The one 
man was a great artist ; the other, at least in these instances, is not 
an artist at all. 

High art is always high morality. The effect of all good art, of 
whatever kind, is to teach and to elevate. Nothing which is not 
good can be beautiful, and nothing can be artistic which is not in 
harmony with that which we believe to be grand and noble in senti- 
ment and feeling. We are probably not fully aware what a great 
power the Art of man, in its comprehensive sense, is in molding our 
every-day lives and opinions. Our very animal existence depends 
upon it. Has it ever occurred to you that not one of us could live 
a year in this latitude of Washington if we trusted to the protection 
of Nature alone and made use of none of the devices of man ? 
Nature cares not whether we live or die. The carrying out of her 
law is the only matter of concern to her. 

The conduct of our lives is much more a matter of taste than we 
are aware of, even where art does not merge itself distinctly into 
morality as generally understood. 

Right-doing, particularly in minor actions, springs more fre- 
quently from our zsthetic sense than from any distinctly reasoned- 
out conception of duty, and wrong-doing is avoided because a wrong 
action does violence to our idea of the Eternal harmonies. 

If it be claimed by any one that the Soul of man is also a part of 
Nature and must be included in any consideration of its operations 
in the general scheme of the Universe, I.shall have no contention 
with him. Neither will I dispute with him if he further holds that 
all Nature, including man’s Soul, is but a manifestation or a com- 
ponent part of a Universal Mind or Intelligence or God, and into 
which it will finally resolve itself after the conflict of laws shall have 
led to a real survival of the fittest and universal harmony shall have 
been established. From any point of view, scientific or theological, 
that seems the only possible outcome. But the contention that I 
do make is that the greatest single force acting in the world to-day 
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is the Mind of Man, and that it is the only Force which is capable of 
advancing the development of man with the greatest rapidity and 
the least expenditure of energy toward that final harmony. It is the 
only force which has given to it a power over itself and a capacity 
of directing its own energy, and the only one to which is accorded 
the Sense of Responsibility. To it is entrusted more than to any 
other one force the task of redeeming the elements of Nature, in- 
cluding itself, from the primeval incubus of sin or imperfection and 
of bringing them back in perfection to the Original Mind from 
which they emanated ; and this it can do only by the cultivation 
and deveiopment of the real Humanities: Justice, Mercy, Faith, 
Love, Hope, and Charity. 

These are the qualities which are peculiar to it and which distin- 
guish it from all the other forces in the universe, and place it nearer 
to and in closer connection with the Universal Mind. In the pos- 
session of these attributes or qualities lies its great responsibility, 
and it isa responsibility in which each individual must bear his own 
burden as it is given to him, and which he cannot shirk except to 
his own detriment as well as that of the community at large. There 
must be added to these another solely human faculty, probably 
paramount to all, that of Aspiration. It is through Aspiration that 
the other Humanities must work out the salvation of man from his 
original savagery, for through it alone is real progress possible. A 
dull satisfaction with a present condition must ever result in a degree 
of stagnation which holds in its partial crystallization the dross of 
its imperfections. A wholesome discontent with the existing state 
of affairs, united with an intelligent effort at reform, must neces- 
sarily lie at the foundation of all advance toward a perfect civiliza- 
tion. 

It is questionable whether our conservatism, as we are wont to call 
it, is not, after all, but a cloak that hides our indolence and cow- 
ardice. To make a change requires both effort and courage. It is 
this fetichism of the established order of things, from the ‘‘ divine 
right of kings’’ to the law of ‘‘the survival of the fittest’? and 
‘truth for art’s sake,’’ that is more than anything else retarding 
our intellectual and moral development to-day, and they are the 
last shackles we shall have to strike off before entering into that 
freedom which leads finally to the light of the Everlasting Day. 

There can be no peace until the Soul of man has put Nature under 
his feet and made the Universe his own by adjusting himself and its 
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laws into a symphony of concordant action; and in the attainment 
of this there is required of each individual soul the intelligent use 
of all the powers it stands possessed of, not only separately and as 
single units, but collectively and as a whole under an organization 
of society where such individual action is possible. 

The real and vital question is not in respect to our attitude toward 
material Nature or any of the manifestations of the universal spirit 
in that Nature, which are governed by fixed, immutable, and inhu- 
man laws, but in regard to our relation to ourselves and those 
immense and fathomless possibilities of ourselves which it is our 
glorious privilege to attain, or our everlasting shame and destruc- 
tion to lose. Alli the present aspects of material Nature will disap- 
pear, leaving not even a wrack behind; the inflexibility of its laws 
is the element of its destruction. But 


Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


My plea, then, is for Individualism ; not the narrow, contracted 
egoism which can see nothing beyond its own needs, desires, or 
wishes, but the comprehensive form which recognizes that its own 
welfare, happiness, and advancement are inextricably interlocked 
with that of all its fellow-souls, and which is conscious of its responsi- 
bility as supreme among all the forces in the universe in working 
out the Grand Design. Let no man therefore bemean himself with 
the thought that he is insignificant or valueless, but let him ever 
insist, within himself and before all men, that his Soul is his own, 
and demand its recognition while acting up to the highest require- 
ments of its possession. 

There is nothing new in this. Its essence is as old as Philosophy 
itself. But in these latter days, and among the more energetic and 
less contemplative peoples, who are busily engaged in the hand-to- 
hand contest with Nature, wresting from her the secrets of her laws 
and making them subservient to their physical well-being, these 
relations of the Soul to Nature are in danger of being unrecognized 
or forgotten. It is the message coming from Eternity to Time, and 
has been received understandingly by the few, even in the ancient 
days. ‘These Seers of the older civilizations, certainly from Aristotle 
downward, were infused with it, and it is to be read between the 
lines of their writings, even when it is not outspoken. It was the 
golden thread of thought which held together the disconnected 
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fragments of the reflections of Antoninus, and it found expression 
through the philosopher Plotinus in these words: ‘‘ Nature is but 
an image or imitation of wisdom, the last thing of the soul, Nature 
being a thing which doth only do, but not know.’’ This last sen- 
tence is found as a motto or text on the title page of a little pamphlet 
of ninety-five pages entitled ‘‘ Nature,’’ and published anonymously 
in Boston in 1836. That little essay has since become a classic and 
its author accepted as a great Seer of his age. It was the announce- 
ment to the thinking world that Emerson had broken from the bonds 
of tradition and sect and come into the rightful heritage of his own 
soul; and through all his writings, from that time forth, this message 
is the sweet undertone of music which can always be heard by the 
ear attuned to its harmonies. ‘‘ Nature,’’ he says, “‘ is not fixed, 
but fluid ; Spirit alters, molds, makes it; build therefore your own 
world. As fast as you conform your life to the pure idea in your 
mind that will unfold its great proportions.”’ 


Tasoo OF NAMES BY THE Matacasy.—There are no family 
names in Madagascar, and almost every personal name has some 
distinct meaning, being, with few exceptions, the names of 
things—birds, beasts, plants, trees, inanimate objects—or names 
describing color, quality, etc., or words which denote actions of 
various kinds; so that the names of the chiefs most always con- 
tain some word which is in common use by the people. In such a 
case, however, the ordinary word by which such thing or action 
has hitherto been known must be changed for another, which 
henceforth takes its place in daily speech. ‘Thus, when the Princess 
Rabodo became queen, in 1863, at the decease of Radama II, she 
took a new name, Rasohérina. Now sohérina is the word for chrys- 
alis, especially for that of the silkworm moth; but, having been 
dignified by being chosen as the royal name, it became sacred 
( fady) and must no longer be employed for common use; and the 
chrysalis thenceforth was termed séna-dandy, ‘ offspring of silk.’ 
So again, if a chief had or took the name of an animal, say of the 
dog (amdéa), and was known as Ramboa, the animal henceforth 
would be called by another name, probably a descriptive one, such 
as fandroaka, *‘ the driver away,’’ or famovo, ‘‘ the barker,” etc.— 
(Rev. James Sibree, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
London, February, 1892.) 
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THE NOMENCLATURE AND TEACHING OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGY.! 


BY DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D., LL. D. 


Although it was long since urged by Whewell, in his Astory of 
the Inductive Sciences, and is now recognized by all, that a defini- 
tion of aterm in science is merely a condensed expression of our 
present knowledge regarding it, and not a final statement, it is 
nevertheless of the utmost importance, both to the investigator and 
the teacher, to adopt a well-defined nomenclature for his specialty. 

This is a particularly pressing need in Anthropology, a compara- 
tively. novel branch of study and one which is rapidly progressing. 

As in all similar cases, the effort should be made to establish as 
far as possible a series of international terms which will be practi- 
cally the same in English, French, German, and Italian. This is 
not difficult where the words are drawn from Greek or Latin roots. 
In framing or adopting such, or in selecting scientific terms from 
one’s own language, certain definite rules should be observed to in- 
sure clearness and aid in promoting uniformity. It is believed that 
the following simple directions are so obviously proper that they 
will be accepted without hesitation as regulative : 


RULEs. 


1. No new term should be coined when there already exists one 
in the literature of the science which conveys the meaning. 

2. A term should not be adopted which exists already in the lan- 
guage with a different signification. 

3. A term should be employed in the science in one sense only. 

4. A term employed in a recognized sense in the French and 
German literature of the science should be adoped in the same sense 
in the United States. 

5. Asingle term for a single idea should usually be preferred to 
a compound term (noun and adjective or double noun), 


1 Abstract of an address delivered before the Anthropological Society 
of Washington, April 5, 1892. 
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It requires but a glance at the current literature of Anthropology 
to see how little regard is paid even to such self-evident principles 
as are set forth in these rules. 

The word ‘‘Anthropology’’ itself is an illustration, In France 
it is employed in two significations ; the one general, as meaning the 
whole Science of Man ; the other narrower, confined to the study 
of man as a species of animal only. The former is referred to as 
‘general anthropology,’’ the latter as ‘‘special anthropology.”’ 
This distinction is that carried out by Dr. Paul Topinard in his 
latest work, Z’ homme dans la Nature (Paris, 1891). Only two years 
ago he projected a scheme which still further confined the term, It 
was as follows : 


THE SCIENCE OF Man. (Topinard.) 


General. 


From the animal side: Anthropology. { Special 


From the mental side: Psychology. 
From the social side: Ethnography. 


More recently Dr. Topinard has dropped Psychology as a leading 
heading, and has ranged it as a subordinate department under 
special anthropology, where it undoubtedly belongs. 

This brings his classification quite to the same as that adopted a 
number of years ago by Friederich Miiller, in his A//gemeine Eth- 
nographie. He defines Anthropology as the science of man as a 
Naturindividuum, Ethnography as the science of man as a Volksin- 
dividuum. Yet neither in Germany, France, or elsewhere have the 
terms ‘‘anthropology,’’ ‘‘anthropological,’’ when applied to societies 
or journals, any such narrow signification. Unquestionably the 
term should be employed, and exclusively employed, in its widest 
sense only. The proper term for physical anthropology is Somazology, 
a word long familiar in medical dictionaries as embracing the study 
of the human body, and for years authorized in this sense by the 
Anthropological Society of Washington. 

Still worse confusion has arisen concerning the distinction be- 
tween Ethnology and Ethnography. Chavannes, in 1787, was the 
first to propose the term Ethnology to express ‘‘I’histoire des progrés 
des peuples vers la civilisation.’’ This is very nearly its true scien- 
tific sense; and we owe it to the illiteracy of the French Société 
d’Ethnologie in 1839 that they assigned to it what Topinard calls 
definition si regrettable ’’ , *‘lethnologie est l’étude des 
races humaines.”’ 
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It has required nearly fifty years to recover from this confusion 
of terms, and it is still visible in many French and Engiish books. 
The Germans, however, have placed the two branches of the science 
in their proper relations. Thus Ratzel writes in his recent compre- 
hensive work, ‘‘ The business of Ethnography is the descriptive study 
of peoples, the depicting of the different culture-relations of men in 
the widest sense ; the business of Z/hno/ogy is the investigative study 
of peoples, the éxamination of the causes of their differences. Eth- 
nography is the geographic and external method of presenting the 
condition of a given people ; Ethnology is a historical examination 
and presentation of its development.’”’ 

To the same effect Professor Gerland, of Strasburg, writes: 
‘¢ Ethnography describes the customs, laws, and usages of nations ; 
Ethnology seeks to set forth the conditions which gave rise to these 
traits, and the influence they have exerted on the destiny of the 
people. While Ethnography is confined to a description of facts, 
Ethnology undertakes to explain by what physical conditions, social 
relations, and forms of culture these facts came about.”’ 

The distinction here drawn by these able writers is so clear and 
so desirable in the study of the science that there can no longer be 
an excuse for confounding the two terms. 

The general scheme which I propose for the nomenclature and 
classification of the anthropological sciences is as follows: 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


I. Somatology: Physical and Experimental Anthropology. 

a. Internal somatology—embracing osteology, craniology, my- 
ology, and splanchnology. 

6. External somatology—embracing anthropomometry, color, 
hair, canons of proportion, etc. 

c. Psychology—experimental and practical. _ 

d. Developmental and comparative somatology—including em- 
bryology, teratology, human biology, medical geography, 
vital statistics, etc. 


Il. Zthnology: Historic and Analytic Anthropology. 
a. Definitions and methods—stages of culture, ethnic psychology, 
ete. 
6. Sociology—governments, marriage relations, laws, institu- 
tions. 
c. Technology—embracing the development of the utilitarian 
and the fine arts. 
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d. Science of religion—primitive religions, mythology, symbol- 
ism, religious arts, teachers and doctrines, special religions. 
e.” Linguistics—gesture and sign language, spoken and written 
language. 
fj. Folk-lore. 
Ill. Ethnography: Geographic and Descriptive Anthropology. 
a. General ethnography. 
6. Special ethnography—monographs, etc. 
IV. Archeology: Prehistoric and Reconstructive Anthropology. 


a. General archeology—geology of the epoch of man, prehis- 
toric botany and zoology, ages of stone, bronze, and iron. 

&. Special archeology—description of special periods and na- 
tions. 


An examination of this scheme will, I am persuaded, prove it to 
be one comprehending all the various departments of the science, 
arranged progressively in such a manner that they can be presented 
to the student in the readiest shape for facile acquisition. 

Thus, Somatology is purely objective and physical. Even the 
psychology which it embraces is of that strictly inductive and ex- 
perimental character which renders it a concrete and empirical 
branch. Ethnology, the study of the development of arts and insti- 
tutions, of governments, religions, and languages, is an essentially 
necessary preparation for the comprehension of Ethnography, which 
is a picture of the present actual condition of peoples in these re- 
spects. Archeology naturally falls into the last place, as supplying 
that which neither the records of history nor present observation 
furnishes. 

Of course, the gradual advance of this broad science will in time 
require more or less modifications in this or any scheme ; but the 
above, which is the result of several years of practical instruction, as 
well as of a careful collation of authorities, is offered as appropriate 
to the present meaning and scope of Anthropology. 


At the conclusion of the above address Major J. W. Powell made 
the following remarks : 


The usefulness, and even the possibility, of language depends 
upon convention. Those who use a language asa common medium 
of communication must by some means arrive at a common usage 
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of words, so that the concepts which they have shall be represented 
by symbols common to all and understood by all. The assignment 
of linguistic symbols to concepts is not arranged by legislation or 
agreement formulated in deliberative bodies, but is slowly fixed by 
process of best usage, which is gradually developed. A word is 
coined to express a new concept, and the word thus coined may be 
permanently attached to the concept ; but concepts themselves grow, 
and as they grow the sematic content of the corresponding word 
grows, or, in other cases, new words are used. Some attempts have 
been made in scientific circles to fix words permanently to definite 
concepts, but such attempts have, in the main, been futile. On the 
other hand, rules of nomenclature have been adopted, and some- 
times with success. It seems impossible to establish the meaning of 
words by legislation. On the other hand, it seems possible at times 
to provide for growing sciences a system of rules by which great 
confusion in nomenclature is avoided. The rule of priority estab- 
lished by biologists is one of these. The best terms may not thus 
be secured, but generally-accepted terms are used ; and this is the 
really important end to be accomplished. In the science which we 
cultivate in this Society there has been, up to the present time, a 
certain vagueness in the classification of its concepts and concomi- 
tant vagueness in the terms used. But classifications are clearing 
up and the nomenclature is becoming more clearly defined ; the 
proceedings of this Society, the papers read, the discussions that 
have ensued thereon, and the publishing of the materials have all 
conspired to aid in bringing cosmos out of chaos. Doctor Brinton, 
the speaker of the evening, has clearly set forth the importance of 
scientific classification and the value of a generally-accepted nomen- 
clature. With his suggestion that the scientific bodies legislate on 
this subject and attempt to formulate a classification for the subject- 
matter of anthropology, and to establish a nomenclature, I cannot 
agree. I think it will be found that the only method by which 
these matters can be settled is by submitting to the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest ; but perhaps there are some departments of an- 
thropology where rules of nomenclature can be adopted to advantage. 
For example, I think that it would be possible to borrow from the 
biologists the rule of priority in the naming of linguistic families. 
Systematic philology, or the grouping of languages into families or 
stocks, is progressing rapidly, and the known familiesare multiplying, 
and much confusion exists by reason of the multiplicity of names 
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used severally for many of these families. In a late publication 
which I have made on the classification of the North American 
linguistic stocks, I have adopted this rule of priority, and, so far 
as the facts were presented to me, have observed it rigidly, but have 
gone no farther back in the study of the North American languages 
than to include the work of Gallatin, who was the first to adopt 
scientific principles in this department of research. There are other 
rules which can be adopted to advantage, but I shall not discuss 
them now. 

I propose to put on the blackboard my scheme of classification 
and nomenclature of the science of anthropology. In doing so it 
must be distinctly understood that I hold it only tentatively ; that 
I doubt not but that it will be greatly modified and improved in the 
future, and, further, I shall improve it myself, if possible, and I hold 
myself ready at all times to change even my fundamental concept of 
the science as investigation progresses and new facts, principles, and 
‘ laws are established. (The following is an outline of the scheme 
and of the remarks made thereon.) 

The term Anthropology was first used to designate a body of 
theological doctrines, and was subsequently borrowed by scientific 
men. In the new sense it was used to designate the science of man 
asananimal. At that time efforts were made to classify men, as 
species or races or distinct groups, by animal characteristics, as by 
the color of the skin, the structure of the hair, the conformation of 
the skull, etc. ‘These attempts did not meet with success; no classi- 
fication was established which could be considered as satisfactory. 
Types or widely varying varieties were discovered, but they so 
merged into one another that planes of demarkation were lost. 
Then an attempt was made to extend the basis of classification to 
language, arts, religions, etc., but ‘still no classification resulted 
which all or even any large body of men were willing to accept. It 
was in this manner that a larger and larger body of facts, principles 
and laws were brought into the science which was called Anthro- 
pology, until in late years Anthropology has been used as a term to 
designate the whole science of man—man as an animal, man as a 
thinking being, and man as an actor in economic arts, institutions, 
languages, literature, fine arts, religions and opinions. It is in this 
broad sense that I use the term Anthropology. 

Anthropology is the science of man. As the term is used by me, 
this science is divided into three fundamental departments: The 
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first is the biology of man, which is called Somatology in the con- 
stitution of this Society. The term Somatology originally had a 
very different meaning, as the science of body at large; then it had 
various restricted meanings ; but in late years the term is used more 
and more as equivalent to the biology of man. Somatology deals 
with man in so far as he is considered an animal in the origin and 
development of the human race. It also deals with the development 
of the individual from the germ to the adult stage. It includes 
anatomy and physiology, the origin and nature of disease, and the 
methods of averting premature death, etc. 

The second science of Anthropology is Psychology, or the science 
of mind, sometimes called the science of the soul, which includes, 
besides the general subject of psychology, the special sciences of 
psycho-physics, physiological psychology, and various other depart- 
ments of the subject, and derives advantage from comparative psy- 
chology, or the study of the minds of the lower animals. 

The third department of Anthropology is Ethnology. The term 
Ethnology has been used in various senses. At first it was used to 
designate the science by which men were studied as constituent 
members of different nations and tribes; then it was used as synony- 
mous with Anthropology when this term was made to include only 
the classification of mankind by biotic characteristics. It has some- 
times been used in the broad sense in which I have defined Anthro- 
pology ; but of late years a usage has sprung up broader than the one 
and narrower than the other, by which the term is applied to the 
last of the three great departments of Anthropology. In this sense 
Ethnology is synonymous with a term which I have used for many 
years, namely, the Humanities. ‘These are as follows: 

First. Zechnology, or the science of the industrial arts, the deco- 
rative arts, and the arts of amusement. 

Second. Philology, sometimes called Gloftology, sometimes Lin- 
guistics ; it is the science of languages. 

Third. Sociology, or the science of institutions. This is the 
science of organized society. In organization I recognize three 
methods, namely: (1) by division of labor; (2) by confederation, 
or the union of bodies of men into societies for governmental and 
other purposes ; and (3) by regulation, or the enforcement of laws 
and maxims of conduct. By these methods of social organization 
men are socially related, and three fundamental sciences spring there- 
from, namely: (@) Economics, or political economy; (4) Civics, or 
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the science of government ; and (c) Z¢hics, or the science of moral 
conduct. 

Fourth. The fine arts, or Esthetology. How the fine arts should 
be classified and what arts are in fact included in the fine arts are 
matters about which usage is greatly varied. Perhaps the most 
common usage includes architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and 
literature, though many authorities would include only poetry in- 
stead of literature at large. My own custom has been to exclude archi. 
tecture, which I consider to be one of the industrial arts, but to in- 
clude sculpture, painting, music, romance, drama, and poetry. 

Fifth. We now come to a great field of research relating to man, 
in which there has been no very consistent attempt at classification, 
but which I have heretofore included in the science of opinions. It 
includes literature, except so far as literature is considered as romance, 
drama, and poetry—that is, it embraces that literature which is a 
record of the opinions of mankind. It is thus the science of lore. 
It records the opinions of people in all times and in all lands, and 
the investigator compares them for the purpose of discovering the 
evolution of opinion or the development of concepts. It considers 
popular opinion and opinions of the learned on all subjects on which 
the mind dwells. It deals with truth and error alike, so far as they 
have been accepted as the opinions of men ; it includes science on 
the one hand and mythology on the other. For the science of opin- 
ions I propose the name Sophiology. 

Now, Mythology is a part of Sophiology, as those terms are here 
used, and mythology can in a general way be divided into Cudt-lore 
and Fo/k-lore. Cult-lore refers to the myths which the people enter- 
tain as a living body of opinions and which enter into their religious 
culture and constitute to a greater or less extent a sanction for their 
institutions, and, finally, which constitute for them an explanation 
in whole or in part of the phenomena of the universe. Folk-lore is 
a faded cult-lore, no longer held sacred and no longer held as a 
living philosophy of the universe, but still believed by the more 
ignorant and told by all as curious tales of ghosts, fairies, and various 
other mythic personages, and embracing a large body of opinions 
about thaumaturgy, believed by some and not believed by others, 
but perhaps vaguely believed by many. Natural religion, then, so 
far as it pertains to opinions, is included in Sophiology. 

I have reserved the term Vatura/ Religion for a sixth department, 
and make it nearly synonymous with worship, or the arts of religion, 
or the methods by which the gods of natural religion or natural the- 
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ology are influenced for good or evil by the acts of mankind. 
Theology proper, or revealed religion, is excluded from Ethnology, 
and forms a department by itself, but may be included in Philosophy. 

The classification which I have thus set forth does not exist per- 
haps in its entirety, but I think that scientific men are gradually 
formulating the materials of Anthropology somewhat.as here set 
forth. 

The system of classification as set forth is one which in its chief 
characteristics I have used for several years, and some slight modifi- 
cations have been suggested to me from time to time in the subject- 
matter of ethnology. I am inclined at the present time to adopt 
the following classification in the department of ethnology: (1) 
Technology or Arts, including industrial or economic arts, decorative 
arts, and the arts of amusement, as in the scheme previously pre- 
sented. (2) Sociology or Institutions, divided into economics, civics, 
and ethics, as before. (3) Philology, or the science of linguistics, as 
before. (4) Literature, including the general subject of literature, 
together with romance, drama, and poetry. (5) Esthetology or 
Esthetics, including only sculpture, painting, and music. (6) Na- 
tural Religion. (7) Sophiology, or the science of opinions—that 
is, the history of opinions as exhibited in literature and as expressed 
in language and existing in corresponding concepts, which are of 
three classes—mythologic, metaphysic, and scientific. Thisseventh 
department, then, is the science of the evolution of thought as ex- 
hibited in the lore of mankind in all times and in all lands. It is the 
history and explanation of opinions which are mythologic, meta- 
physic, and scientific. This seems to me to beaclassification and a 
nomenclature which can be adopted at the present stage of the science 
with advantage. 

I use the term Ethnography to designate any description of ethno- 
logic material. Ethnography bears the same relation to Ethnology 
that geography does to geology. Geography is a description of facts 
relating to the features of the earth. Geology is the whole science 
of the earth and includes Geography. Archeology is not a distinct 
science, but refers only to some of the methods by which the facts 
of Ethnology are obtained. We are able to learn something of 
tribes and nations as they existed anterior to their appearance in 
recorded history from the vestiges they have left of their works of 
art, found in ruins, buried in cemeteries, and scattered over the face 
of the earth, and investigations of this character fall under the head 
of Archeology as integral parts of Technology and Esthetology. 
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Kiowa NaME CHANGES.—In civilization names are mere labels, 
and Mr. Smith might be Brown, Jones, or Robinson, as far as con- 
cerns his health or happiness. Among Indians, however, the name 
is as much a part of the owner’s entity as his hand or his stomach, 
and misfortune follows the abuse of one as quickly as of the other. 
We find among our wild tribes a general unwillingness to speak the 
name of the dead, as tending in some way to disturb the rest of the 
departed. The Kiowas carry this to such an extreme as to drop 
from the language for a time the leading word of the dead man’s | 
name. ‘Thus, for instance, if a man named ‘‘ White Bear’’ should 
die, the word for dear is no longer pronounced, but instead is sub- 
stituted a new word which, from its etymology, is understood to 
convey the same meaning. The former word must not again be 
spoken for a period of about ten years, when the tabu is lifted ; but 
it frequently happens that the new word has become so firmly fixed 
in the meantime as to supersede the former term entirely. In collect- 
ing linguistic material from old men of the tribe I have sometimes 
found as many as three names for the same thing, each in turn hav- 
ing been used as another became obsolete on account of the death 
tabu. Some of these substitutions display considerable ingenuity. 
Thus, a man named ‘‘ Hard Rock or Red Rock,’’ or something 
of the kind, having died, the word so, ‘‘ rock,’’ was dropped and 
dodalpa, \iterally ‘‘ hammer,’’ was substituted, the Indian hammer 
being simply a stone fastened to a handle. Another man named 
‘« The Six’’ died, and instead of Szx they now say Little Seven. A 
somewhat similar custom is found among the Comanches and also 
among the Eskimo. James Mooney. 


LAKE DwELLINGs IN IRELAND.—Probably the first records of 
lake dwellings were made in Ireland, where this method of habita- 
tion has been in existence from remote periods to comparatively 
recent times. There is documentary evidence that some of the 
Irish crannogs were in existence and occupied in the time of Eliza- 
beth. They were usually approached in canoes, and were not con- 
nected with the shore by a gangway. In Scotland a large number 
of similar structures have been discovered. Dr. Robert Monro has 
ventured an opinion that the original British Celts, who were prob- 
ably the builders of the lake dwellings, were an offshoot of the 
founders of the Swiss lake dwellings, who emigrated to Britain and 
spread northwards and westwards over Scotland and Ireland.— 
J. W. Davis in Natural Science, Vol. 1, No. 1, London, Mar.,,1892. 
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THE VILLARD-BANDELIER SOUTH AMERICAN 
EXPEDITION. 


BY FRANK HAMILTON CUSHING. 


Readers of the ANTHROPOLOGIST have reason to rejoice with those 
who best know Prof. Adolf F. Bandelier, over his recent.appoint- 
ment and at once ample and unconditional endowment for anthro- 
pologic research in such fields of interest as Bolivia, Peru, and 
Ecuador, by so enlightened a patron of Science and Letters as 
Mr. Henry Villard, of New York city. 

Professor Bandelier’s many years of fruitful research in early 
Spanish-American documentary history, and his wide experience in 
the actual field of archeology and ethnography, in connection with 
the Archeological Institute of America and the Hemenway South- 
western Archeological Expedition, have admirably prepared him for 
this new work, as have his kindred studies abroad and in Mexico; 
but, even without such qualification, Mr. Villard’s choice would 
find full vindication in the outline of proposed undertakings, from 
which Professor Bandelier obligingly permits us to glean the follow- 
ing notes: 

Speaking of his plan of exploration, he modestly claims that the 
idea of it is not new, citing, in proof, the researches of Bouguer and 
La Condamine, a hundred years ago, of Humboldt since then, and, 
later, of Squier, Wiener, Reiss and Stiibel. This plan, neverthe- 
less, includes, as will be seen, very important new features, as 
applied at least to the field contemplated, for he says: 

‘* Modern science demands the study of archeology from the 
point of view of a resurrection of the past, and not from the stand- 
point of a mere collection of fossil remains; hence it must be 
intimately connected with ethnological observation, as well as with 
close historical study. It will not suffice to play the grave-digger 
successfully ; we must intelligently compare and be guided . . 
by what can be seen and studied among living types. Further- 
more, we must be able to discriminate between what is primitive 
and what may have resulted from European impingement ; hence 
it is essential that we become enabled, through documentary re- 
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search, to trace the line along which the new has begun to modify 
the old.. In addition, the influence of nature upon man must be 
taken carefully into account, actual phenomena observed, and their 
permanence, or periodical recurrence, at least approximately de- 
termined. In this manner not only physical geography but zodlogy, 
botany, and geology become indispensable auxiliaries of the archeo- 
logical studies, . . . and the practical importance of the latter 
is correspondingly enhanced. 

‘*Peru can be separated neither archeologically nor ethnologi- 
cally, still less historically, from Bolivia and Ecuador. The primi- 
tive linguistic connection existing between a large proportion of 
the aborigines of these areas is an evidence of this.’’ 

In keeping with this idea, and otherwise most pertinently and 
justly, Professor Bandelier adds that ‘‘ the valuable discoveries, that 
the mode of life of the American aborigines was primitively framed 
after one sociological principle on the whole American continent, 
and that consequently the culture of the American Indian has 
varied locally only in degree, not in dnd; that the religious prin- 
ciples were fundamentally the same among the Sioux and the 
Brazilians, and that physical causes, more than anything else, have 
lain at the bottom of local differences in culture, have not until 
lately been recognized as facts.’’ These discoveries render explora- 
tions in Peru and adjacent countries doubly necessary, since there 
is no doubt that ‘‘American aboriginal civilization reached, under 
the Incas, the highest development in the useful arts, in social 
organization, and tribal sway, which it ever attained on the con- 
tinent of America.”’ 

Professor Bandelier sailed from San Francisco for his new field 
on June 6th, and will begin his researches, mostly documentary, 
in Bolivia. Later, in order to achieve the greatest results within 
the three years to which he limits the present stage of his reconnais- 
sance, he, with only three companions of his personal selection, 
will examine carefully the high and cold regions of Bolivia and con- 
tiguous parts of Peru—the well-known Inca and Aymara remains of 
Lake Titicaca, Tiahuanuco, Cuzco, and the Paramos—depending 
wholly for assistance in excavation, etc., when needed, on indige- 
nous help. 

During the Antarctic winters, corresponding to our warmer sea- 
sons, he will investigate the torrid, but marvelously rich valleys 
leading down to the coast, and the equally important Chincha as 
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well as other coast islands ; making careful surveys of special ruins 
and whole clusters or groups, and excavations, and collections, both 
ancient and modern, at points of special richness or interest ; and 
during the warmer seasons there, doing the like on the plateaus of 
the interior. The greater part of the third year will be devoted to 
Ecuador, practically a new field even to a greater extent than is 
Bolivia. 

It will be seen that in this manner the thoroughness of investiga- 
tion of Reiss and Stiibel at Ancon will be combined with even 
greater scope of observation than that of Squier as recorded in 
his valuable ‘‘ Land of the Incas.’’ 

Professor Bandelier intends that the chief fruits of his expedi- 
tion shall consist of archeological and ethnological collections, to 
which end all of his associates will be required to turn over every- 
thing collected privately as well as officially. 

Books and documents will be secured also, if possible, and no 
one is so well fitted either for acquiring or consulting such as is 
Professor Bandelier. He enjoys, through his unusual familiarity 
with Spanish, archeographic as well as modern, special facilities, 
and through his sympathetic relation with all Spanish-American 
authorites both civil and ecclesiastical, unique opportunities for 
this. He will earnestly recommend that such collections be placed 
in one or another of our great libraries. He will also give particu- 
lar attention to photography, in which fidelity to the subject will 
be combined with careful execution, thus resulting in a thoroughly 
typical series of views, which object is, he feels confident, already 
insured by the choice he has made of an assistant, who, in addition 
to long training in field-photography, combines with this, special 
knowledge of the subject, and rare judgment as an illustrator. 

Professor Bandelier expects that excavation at Chimu, Pachaca- 
mac, and others of the great adobe ruins and Awacas in the coast 
valleys (the so-called Yunca remains, which are distinct from the 
Incan and Aymaran) will reveal large collections of pottery of the 
imitative types so commonly seen in Peruvian collections; textile 
fabrics of brilliant designs; some few gold and silver objects; bronze, 
stone and wooden implements, utensils and weapons, together 
with cloth-enclosed mummies; while in the islands, burial and sac- 
rificial remains, consisting chiefly of vessels, fetiches, carvings, and 
weapons, will be found. The ethnologic collections of the coast, 
gathered among remnants of Yunca and other pre-Incan tribes, will 
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be meager, though not entirely wanting, and, it is hoped, of im- 
portance for comparison. 

In the high plateaus of Bolivia and of southeastern Peru; other 
types of pottery will be found, depending on color-decoration 
rather-more than on modeling; textiles, being less protected by 
dryness, will prove rarer; while metallic objects, especially of 
bronze, will be found more abundant. Stone sculptures, like 
those exhibited on the great monolithic gateway of Tiahuanuco, 
the statues of Chuquito, and columns of Hatun, and Hurin-colla 
will be secured when small, moulded for reproduction elsewhere 
when of great size. The mummies and burial accessories of the 
Chulpas, everywhere found throughout this region, will add not 
inconsiderably to these material representations of ancient Aymara 
culture, illustrating in what wise this latter has been caused to 
differ, through effects of environment, from Yunca culture. 

The collections from the Inca territories proper will present a 
blending of the two preceding types with one developed é situ; 
metallic objects (of silver, copper, bronze and to a limited extent 
gold) will occur more abundantly ; also idols, etc., of both stone 
and metal; but textiles and pottery will prove rare, and throughout 
the entire region must be procured largely by purchase or favor 
from collections and cabinets already existing. Here, however, the 
ethnologic collections will be richer, especially in the line of house- 
hold implements, costume, dance paraphernalia, etc. 

If possible, studies will be prosecuted and collections made 
among the hitherto almost uninvestigated cannibal tribes of the 
Pampa de Sacramento and elsewhere along the upper Amazon. 

The antiquities, as well as the ethnology of Ecuador are far from 
well known. Professor Bandelier expects to find there remains of a 
stone, rather than, to any great extent, of a metal age, and pottery 
of a less decorative and elaborate type. He has evidence that the 
carved stone-work will, however, prove striking and interesting. 
The writings of Father Velasco and of Fray Marcos de Nizza, 
serve to make known the little that may be relied on relative to 
that most interesting aboriginal people of Quito and environs, the 
Scyri, and we hope, and do not doubt, that the same success will 
attend Professor Bandelier in following here the footsteps of Fray 
Marcos, which signalized his following of them to the land, also 
discovered by that same wonderful friar, of Cibola, or the Seven 
Zufii cities, in our own Southwest. 
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Ass. Adv. Se:, 1891, Lond., 1892, 449- 
454.—Folmer (A.) Nederlandsche 
schedels. Nederl. Tijdschr. v. Ge- 
neesk., Amst., 1892, xxviii, pt. I, 225- 
239.—Fournier de Flaix. Devel- 
opment of statistics of religions. Transl. 
by Alice R. Jackson. Pub. Am. Sta- 
tist. Ass., Bost., 1892, n.s., iii, 183-37.— 
Garson (J. G.) The anthropometric 
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method of identifying criminals, Rep. 
Brit. Ass. Adv. Sc., 1891, Lond., 1892, 


Ixi, 813. On human remains 
from the Duggleby ‘* Howe,” York- 
shire. /d7d.,806.—Gault (P.) Posi- 


tion ethnologique des peuples de Fer- 
ghauah, Anthropologie, Par., 1892, iii, 
55-65.—Giesswein (A.) La réduc- 
tibilité des langues au point de vue mor- 
phologique. Compt. rend. du Cong. 
scient. internat. d. catholiques, Par., 
sect. vi, 24-41.—Grinnell (G, B.) 
Early Blackfoot history. Am. An- 
throp., Washington, 1892, v, 153-164. 
—Harvey (A.) Celtic, Roman and 
Greek types still existent in France, 
with notes on the lange d’oc. ‘Tr, Ca- 
nad. Inst., Toronto, 1892, ii, 176-208. 
—Heikel (A.O.) Die Entwicklung 
und Verbreitung der Bautypen im Ge- 
biet der finnischen Stémme. Internat. 
Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1892, v, 79- 
88, 2 pl.—Heim (W.) Die Todten- 
bretter im Béhmerwalde. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1891, n. 
F., xi, 85-100, 2 pl—Hepburn (D.) 
‘The comparative anatomy of the mus- 
cles and nerves of the superior and in- 
ferior extremities of the anthropoid 
apes. J. Anat. & Physiol., Lond., 
18gI-2, xxvi, 149; 324; 2 pl.—Hervé 
(G.) La légende des boucheries de 
chair humaine. Rev. mens. de l’Ecole 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1891, i, 375-377-— 
Hewitt (J. N. B.) Legend of the 
founding of the Iroquois league. Am. 
Anthrop., Washington, 1892, v, 13I- 
148.—Hoernes (M.) prahis- 
torische Thonfigur aus Serbien und die 
Anfange der. Thonplastik in Mittel- 
europa. Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. 
in Wien, 1891, n. F., xi, 153-165. 
Beitrége zur Erklaérung der 
Situla von Kuffarn. Jdzd., 78-81.— 
Hoernes (R.)  Ausgrabungen bei 
Oedenburg. /bi/.,71-78.—Hoffman 
(F. H.) Vital statistics of the negro. 
Arena, Bost., 1892, v. 529-542.— 
Holmes (W. H.) Studies in aborig- 
inal decorative art. Am. Anthrop., 
Washington, 1892, v, 149-152, 2 pl.— 
Javal. Sur la pente de l’écriture. 
Bull. Acad. de méd., Par., 1892, 3. s., 
xxvii, Ito-112.— Karner (P. L.) 
Ueber einen Bronzesitula-Fund bei 
Kuffarn in Niederésterreich. Mitth. 


d, anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1891, 
n. F,, xi, 68-71.—Keibel(F.) Ueber 
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den Schwanz des menschlichen Em- 
bryo. Arch. f. Anat. u. EntwckIngs- 
gesch., Leipz., 1891, 356-389, 2 pl.— 
Kirchhoff (A.) Zur Statistik der 
K6rpergrésse in Halle, dem Saalkreise 
und dem Mansfelder Seekreise. Arch. 
f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1892-3, xxi, 
133-143,.3 cht.—de Kirwan (C.) 
L’instinct, la connaissance et la raison. 
Compt. rend. du Cong. scient. internat. 
d, catholiques, Par., 1891, sect. ili, 111- 
133.-—Koucelka (F.) Prahistorische 
Skeletgriber in Nemcan und Umge- 
bung in Mahren. Mitth. d. anthrop. 
Gesellsch. in Wien, (891, n. F., xi, 63- 
65.—Kraft (E.) Den norske Races 
fysiske Degeneration 1 Nordamerika. 
Norsk Mag. f. Leegevidensk., Christi- 
ania, 1891, 4. R., v1, 1040.—Kuprij- 
anoff. [Anthropometry of recruits in 
course of service.] Voyenuo-med. J., 
St. Petersb., 1891, c]xxii, pt. 3, 1-42.— 
Laborde (J. V.) 
étude de la fonction du langage. Rev. 
mens. de |’Ecole d’anthrop. de Par., 
1891, i, 353-369.—Laborde (J. V.) 
et P. Rondeau. 
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Introduction a | 


Les fléches empoi- | 


sonnées du Sarro (haut Niger); étude | 


et détermination expérimentale de l’ac- 
tion et de la nature du poison. Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1891, 4. s., ii, 
706-721.—Lacointa(J.) Etude psy- 
chologique et morale sur la criminalité. 
Compt. rend. du Cong. scient. internat. 
d. catholiques, Par., 1891, sect. iv, 114- 
140.—Lagneau (G.) Sur la race 
juive et sa pathologie. Bull. Soc. 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1891, 4.5., ii, 539; 
556.—Lajard et Regnault. Sur un 
squelette d’Accréen offert a la Société 
d@anthropologie. Jbid., 7OI-~705.— 
Lambert (M.) Note sur la torsion 
de ’humérus chez homme. Compt. 
rend. Soc. de biol., Par., 1892, 9. s., 
iv, 243.—Lang (H. R.) The Portu- 
guese element in New England. J. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 
1892, v, 9-18.— Larrabee (W. H.) 
Cave dwellings of men. Pop. Sc. 
Month., N. Y., 1892, xli, 27-45.— 
Le Double. Anomalies du couturier 
(sartorius). Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1891, 4. s., ii, 792-801.— 
Legrain. De la déz,énérescence de 
Vespéce humaine; sa définition, ses 
origines. Ann, de Ja Policlin. de Par., 
1892, ii, 111-126.—Lombroso (C.) 


[Vol. V. 


[Extr. from: Anthrop. crim. et ses 
1éc. progr.] Arch. di psichiat., etc., 
Torino, 1892, xiii, 87-92. The 
physical insensibility of women. Fort- 
nightly Rev., N. Y. (Lond.), 1892, li, 
354-357- — McCracken (W. D.) 
The lake-dwellers of Switzerland. 
Arena, Boston, vi, 1892, 40-45.— 
McGuire (J. D.) Materials, appara- 
tus, and processes cf the aboriginal 
lapidary. Am. Anthrop., Washington, 
1892, v, 165-176.—Macdonald (J.) 
East Central African customs. Rep. 
Brit. Ass. Adv. Sc., 1891, Lond., 1892, 
lxi, 809.—Magnan. Héréditaires dé- 
générés. Arch. de neurol., Par., 1892, 
xxill, 304-323.—Maisonneuve (P.) 
Création et évolution. Compt. rend. 


| du Cong. scient. internat. d. catholiques, 


Par., 1891, sect. viii, 36-61.—Ma- 
nouvrier (I...) La platymérie. Rev. 
mens. de I’Ecole d’anthrop. de Par., 
1892, il, 121-125. — Martin-Durr. 
Malformations congénitales multiples 
et non héréditaires (six extrémités digi- 
tales surnuméraires réparties aux quatre 
membres et bec-de-liévre simple). Bull, 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1891, 4. s., ii, 
535-538.—Mason (O. T.) Eskimo 
throwing sticks. Science,N. York, 1892, 
xix, 332.—Mazel(F.) Pourquoi l’on 
est droitier. Kev. scient., Par., 1892, 
xlix, 112-114.—Meakin (j. E. B.) 
The Morocco Berbers. Rep. Brit. Ass. 
Ady. Sc., 1891, Lond., 1892, Ixi, 804. 
—Mehlis(C.) Das friiheste Vorkom- 
men arabischer Zahlenzeichen in 
Deutschland. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1891, xxiii, 
464.—Meringer (R.) Studien zur 
germanischen Volkskunde; das Bauern- 
haus und dessen Einrichtung. Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1891, 
n. F., xi, 101-152.—Mies. Ueber 
K6érpermessungen zur genauen Bestim- 
mung und sicheren Wiedererkennung 
von Personen. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., etc., Miinchen, 
1891, xxii, 124-128.—Mivart (st. G.) 
Natural selection. Cosmopolitan, N. 
York, 1892, xiii, 329-335.—-Miiller. 
Die Hiigeigraber von Havemark bei 
Genthin, Provinz Sachsen. Ztschr. f. 
Ethnol., Berl., 1891, Ergnzngsbl; ii, 
65-68.—Miuller (F. Max.) Address 
[Linguistic ethnology]. Rep. Brit. 
Ass, Adv. Sc., 1891, Lond., 1892, Ixi, 


Criminel d’occasion et criminelle-née. | 782-796.—De Nadaillac. Les plus 
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anciens vestiges de l'homme en Amé- 
rique. Compt. rend. du Cong. scient. 
internat. .d. catholiques, Par., 1891, 
sect. viii, 118-131. Les pro- 
grés de l’anthropologie. 5-35.— 
Newell (W. W.) Conjuring rats. J. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1892, 
v, 23-32.—Parker (W. T.) Concern- 
ing American Indian womanhood; an 
ethnological study. Ann. Gynec. & 
Peediat., Phila., 1891-2, v, 330-341, 2 
pl. Reprint.—Parkinson (R.) 
Ueber Tattowierung der Eingebornen 
im District Siarr auf der Ostkiiste von 
Neu Mecklenburg. (Neu Irland.) In- 
ternat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1892, 
v, 76-78, 1 pl. — Paschkis (H.) 
Ueber ein ostafrikanisches Pfeilgift. 
Centralbl. f. d. med. Wissensch., Berl., 
1892, xxx, 162; 193.—Paulhan (P.) 
La responsabilité. Rev. phil. de la 
France, Par., 1892, xxxiii, 385-412.— 
Peal (s. E.) Onthe Morong” and 
other customs of the Natives of Assam. 
Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sc., 1891, Lond., 
1892, lxi, 801.—Phené. On compari- 
son of ancient Welsh customs, devices, 
and commerce, with those of contem- 
porary nations. Jéid., 807. —Pothier 
(E.) Tumulus-dolmen de Marque- 
Dessus (commune d’Azereix, Hautes- 
Pyrénées). Anthropologie, Par., 1892, 
iii,37-42.—Puschmann(T.) Die cul- 
turhistorischen Ursachen der Beschnei- 
dung. Mitth. d. Wien. Med. Doct.- 
Coll., 1891, xvii, 68; 89; 94; 109; 
117.—Ranke (J.) Zur Frankfurter 
Verstandigung und iiber Beziehungen 
des Gehirns zum Schidelbau. Cor.- 
BI. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
etc., Miinchen, 1891, xxii, 115-125.— 
Regnault (F.) Du réle du pied 
comme organe préhensile chez les Hin- 
dous. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 
1891, 4. s., ii, 683-695.—Reiss (W.) 
Neue Feuersteingerathe aus Aegypten 
und Hrn. Flinder’s Petrie’s neueste 
Forschungen. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop , Berl., 1891, xxiii, 
474-478, 4 pl.—Report of the com- 
mittee, consisting of Professor Flower 
(chairman), Dr. Garson (secretary) 
[et a/.], for the purpose of carrying on 
the work of the Anthropometric Labora- 
tory. (Drawn up by Dr. Garson, secre- 
tary.) Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sc., 1891, 
Lond., 1892, Ixi, 405-407.—Report 
of the committee, consisting of Mr. J. 
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W. Davis (chairman), Rev. E. Jones 
(secretary) [e¢ a/.], to complete the 
investigation of the cave at Elbolton, 
near Skipton, in order to ascertain 
whether remains of palzeo-lithic man 
occur in the lower cave earth. Jdid., 
351-353-—Riviére (E.) Les nou- 
veaux squelettes humaines des grottes 
dites de Menton. Nature, Par., 1891-2, 
xx, pt. I, 305.—Sasse (J.) [On 
skulls from Celebes and Reimerswal. ] 
Nederl. Tijdschr. v. Geneesk., Amst., 
1891, 2. R., xxvii, pt. 2, 841-861, 3 pl. 
—Schaeffer (O.) Ueber Schwanz- 
bildungen beim Menschen, Sitzungsb. 
d. Gesellsch. f. Morphol. u. Physiol. 
in Miinchen (1890), 1891, vi, 92-100. 
—Schellong (O.) Demonstration 
eines Apparates zur Messung des Pro- 
filwinkels unter Berticksichtigung der 
deutschen Horizontalen. Cor.-Bl. d. 
deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., etc., 
Miinchen, t891,xxii,124.—Schwalbe 
(G.) Beitrige zur Antropologie des 
Ohres. Internat. Beitr. z. wissensch. 
Med. Festschr. R. Virchow 
Berl. ,1891,i.93-144,1 pl —Schwartz 
(W.)  Volksthiimliches Kiigen. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1891, xxiii, 445-457.— 
Sergi (G.) Sensibilité femminile. 
Arch. di psichiat., etc., Torino, 1892, 
xiii, 1-8. Seventh report of the com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. E. B. Tylor 
[e¢ a/.], appointed to investigate the 
physical characters, languages, and in- 
dustrial and social condition of the 
northwestern tribes of the Dominion of 
Canada. Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sc., 
1891, Lond., 1892, 407-449, 4 charts. 
—Some folk-songs and myths from 
Samoa. ‘Translated by G. Pratt. 
With introduction and notes by J. 
Fraser. J. & Proc. Roy. Soc. N. 
South Wales, Sydney, 1890, xxiv, 
1953 18913 xxv) 70; 96; 241. 
—Starr (F.) Anthropological work 
in Europe. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1892, xli, 54-72.—Stevens (G. T.) 
Preliminary note on the relations of the 
motor muscles of the eyes to certain 
facial expressions. Science, N. Y., 
1892, xix, 253.—Stocquart. Sur les 
ossements du cimetiére de Charmont 
(Marne) envoyés par M. le baron de 
Baye. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Brux., 
1890-1, ix, 221-232.—Strahan (S. 
A. K.) Instinctive criminality : its true 
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character and national treatment. Rep. 
Brit. Ass. Adv. Sc., 1891, Lond., 1892, 
Ixi, 811-843.—Strong (C. A.) A 
sketch of the history of psychology 
among the Greeks. Am. J. Psychol., 
Worcester, 1891, 1v, 177-197.—Sym 
(W. G.) Albinism; a curious family 
history. Tr. Ophth. Soc. U. Kingdom, 
Lond., 1890-1, xi, 218.—Szomba- 
thy (J.) Die Zeitstellung der Funde 
von Kuffarn und Oedenburg. Mitth. 
d. anthrop, Gesellsch. in Wien, 1891, n. 
F., xi, 81-86.—Testut(L.) Note sur 
un cas de mamelle crurale observé chez 
la femme. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par. , 1891, 4.S.,1i, 757-759.—Thomas 
(C.) A brief study of the palenque tab- 
let. Science, N. Y., 1892, xix, 328.— 
Thompson (A. H.) The ethnology 
of the face. Dental Cosmos, Phila., 
1892, xxxiv, 169; 286; 374.—Undset 
<Archdologische Aufsatze iiber 
siideuropaische Fundstiicke. Ztschr. f. 
Ethnol., Berl., 1891, xxiil, 14; 237.— 
Vallet. Effets et conséquences de 
Vhérédité; Compt. rend. du Cong. 
scient. internat. d. catholiques, Par., 
1891, sect. ili, 247-261.—Van den 
Gheyn (R. P.) L’origine asiatique 
de Ja race noire. J/éb7d., 132-154.— 
Van Hoevell (G. W. W.C.) En 
beézweringsfeest (mafasaoe) to Mooe- 
ton. Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Lei- 
den, 1892, v, 69-71, 1 pl.—Variot 
(G.) Uncas de malformation congéni- 
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tale et un cas d’anomalie du pavillon de 
Voreille chez des enfants. Bull. Soc. 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1891, 4 s., ii, 568; 
652.—Verga (G. B.) Indagini in- 
torno ai rapporti esistenti fra l’esposi- 
zione degli infanti, la delinquenza e la 
pazzia. Arch. ital. per le mal. nerv., 
Milano, 1891, xxviii, 229-252.—Vir- 
chow (R.) ‘Transformation and de- 
scent. J. Path. & Bacteriol., Edinb. 
& Lond., 1892, i, 1-12.—Ward (L. 
¥.) ‘he utilitarian character of dy- 
namic sociology. Am. Anthrop., Wash- 
ington, 1892, v, 97-105.— Wells (D. 
D.) Evolution in folk-lore. An old 
story ina new form. Pop. Sc. Month., 
N. Y., 1892, xli, 45-54.—Wilson 
(A.) A theory of sex. Lancet, Lond., 
1891, ii, 957.—Wistar (I. J.) Re- 
marks on the quantity, rate of consump- 
tion, and probable duration of North 
American coal, and the consequence to 
air-breathing animals of its entire com- 
bustion. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc., Phila., 
1892, 82-97. — Wosinsky (M.) 
L’attitude repliée des morts aux temps 
préhistoriques. Compt. rend. du Cong. 
scient. internat. d. catholiques., Par., 
1891, sect. viii, 172-199.--Yandell 
(D. W.) Temperament. Am. Pract. 
& News, Louisville, 1892, n. s., xiii, 
193-198.—Zuccarelli (A.) Un de- 
liquente-nato ed il sentimento di ven- 
detta nei degenerati. Anomalo, Napoli, 
1892, iv, 1-6. 


A PrimitivE DrumM.—While investigating the ghost dance among 
the Kiowa the writer came across a primitive musical instrument, 
if it may be called such, which seems to have escaped the notice of 
ethnologists hitherto, but which is probably common to a num- 
ber of tribes. It is simply a large rawhide, held about waist high 
by as many performers, chiefly women, as can grasp the edge of it 
with one hand, while they beat it with a stick held in the other. 
While thus drumming they circle slowly around, rawhide and all, 
keeping up one of those weird, high-pitched dance songs, without 
meaning, so common among the prairie tribes. The occasion was 
a grand night gathering of Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache, and 
on inquiry I was told that this was the regular dance which was 
formerly kept up all night previous to the setting out of a war party. 


James Mooney, 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Studies in South American Native Languages. From MSS. and 
Rare Printed Sources. By Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., 
LL.D. Philadelphia: MacCalla & Company. 1892. 


Dr. Brinton has just published a series of papers contributed to 
the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society in a volume 
bearing the above title. The manuscripts are deposited in European 
and American libraries and relate to four linguistic stocks hitherto 
unknown. The stocks discussed are the Tacana, the Jivaro, the 
Cholona, the Leca, the Manao dialect of the Arawak stock, the 
Bonari dialect of the Carib stock, and the Hongote language. The 
new manuscripts enable Dr. Brinton to modify his list of Tacana 
languages printed in his ‘American Race’’ by striking out the 
Atenes and Lecos and adding the Carangues, Chumanos, the Po- 
romonas, the Samachuanes, the Uchupiamonas, the Yubamonas, 
and the Guarizas. The materia! on the Jivaros (Givaros, Xivaros, 
etc.) is extremely valuable, since it is the first vocabulary of this 
idiom printed. The same is true of the Cholona language, spoken by 
a tribe living on the upper Huallaga between 8° and 9° 30’ south. 
The Lecos of the river Beni, excluded from the Tacana stock, are here 
made an independent stock by Dr. Brinton. The material illus- 
trative of the Manao dialect is from an original manuscript in the 
British Museum here for the first time published. The Hongote 
language, alleged to have been spoken in Patagonia, has been shown 
by Dr. Boas to be Salishan from the neighborhood of the Straits of 
Fuca. This fact is made plain by Dr. Brinton in a communication 
to Science dated May 4. In the study on the dialects and affinities 
of the Kechua stock the list of Abbé Camaijio, giving the languages 
of the Kechua, is examined in the light of the studies of von Tschudi 
and others. Dr. Middendorf’s discussion of the separate language 
of the Incas, or, at least the theory that they spoke the Aymara as 
a secret language, is criticised by Dr. Brinton and the results of the 
latest investigations concerning the identity of Aymara with Kechua 
given. The ninth study, touching the affinities between North and 
South American languages, is of the utmost importance. Uhle’s 
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and Ernst’s attempts to demonstrate a relationship between the 
Chibcha_and some Costa Rican dialects, and even the Guatuso, are 
criticised unfavorably. The Timote is still regarded an independ- 
ent stock and its connection with any in North America unde- 
monstrated. The traditions and linguistic affinities of the tribes 
north of the mountains between Costa Rica and Nicaragua pointed 
to the higher latitudes of North America. The tenth study is de- 
voted to the Betoya linguistic stock. The hitherto unidentified 
Tucanos are relegated thereto and a very much enlarged list of tribes 
over that enumerated in ‘‘ The American Race”’ is given. 

In the same volume are bound up two additional papers, ‘* Ob- 
servations on the Chinantec Language of Mexico’’ and ‘‘ On The 
Mazatec Language and its Affinities.’ The latter is taken from its 
former affiliation with the Zapotec-Mixtec and shown to be related 
to the Chapanec and to the Costa Ricans, who in turn are believed 
to be related to the Chibcha. ‘This being well founded would 
enable us to trace the influence of a South American stock as far 
north as Oaxaca, Mexico. ‘The untiring industry of Dr. Brinton in 
unraveling the tangle of South American tribes and stocks will meet 
the unqualified approval of all ethnologists. Otis T, Mason. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


NADAILLAC ON INTELLIGENCE IN ANIMALS.—I have received from 
the Marquisde Nadaillac his pamphlet entitled Zte/iigence et Instinct, 
in which he discusses the existence of these faculties in animals with 
reference to the evidence they furnish as to their possession of the 
faculty of reason. The author has collected a vast number of in- 
stances from the works of other writers, showing their exhibition 
among all kinds of animals, from the elephant down to the minutest 
insects. These relate to exhibitions of intelligence by individuals 
and by associations. The migrations of birds, the union of wolves 
and other animals for the pursuit of prey and for mutual protection, 
and the means of communication between individuals, form an 
interesting chapter, and it is interesting to find that Mr. Garner’s 
experiments on the language of the apes by means of the phono- 
graph have not escaped notice. 

It would take more space than I can permit myself to fully review 
this interesting work, and I will confine myself to the translation of 
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the concluding passages, in which this eminent and pious anthro- 
pologist sets forth the vast distance which exists between man and 
the whole brute creation : 

«Man alone, among the numberless beings which surround him, is 
capable of assimilating the work of his predecessors ; of profiting by 
their efforts and the knowledge that they have acquired ; of under- 
standing the past and foreseeing the future from the past—in one 
word, of making progress by the comparison of things. The apes, 
whatever intelligence we may be pleased to attribute to them, have 
remained what they are from their first appearance on the globe. 
In vain have generations succeeded to generations; they know 
nothing but to obey their animal appetites like their ancestors before 
them ; and we must believe that if apes were to succeed to apes for 
thousands of ages yet they would remain what they are and always 
have been. Dogs will remain like dogs, elephants like elephants, 
ants like ants. In their very first steps they reached the limits fixed 
for them by eternal wisdom. ‘To man alone has it been given to 
understand what his predecessors have done, to walk with assured 
steps in the path where they groped, to utter the words that they 
only stammered. We are undoubtedly descended from those men 
who wandered in the forest, dwelling in caverns without air or light, 
living on filthy flesh—a hundred times more wretched than the 
beasts, their cotemporaries. Schiller in magnificent verse tells of a 
hardy diver throwing himself into the abyss to seek for a golden 
cup; he relates the terror of this man far from all succor, sole in- 
telligent being among the monsters of the deep. Is not this the 
situation of our primitive ancestors? But these men, weaker for 
combat and less swift in the chase than the animals which lived 
around them, worse armed for the attack and worse protected for 
defense, understood that a result once accomplished could be ac- 
complished again by the same kind of effort. When by rubbing 
two sticks against each other they had seen the fire fly, they knew 
how to fixand preserve it. When they saw that a point would more 
easily wound the animal they were pursuing, they learned to point 
the flint which lay at their feet. Seeing that the skin of a beast 
thrown over their shoulders protected them from the cold, they 
learned to provide themselves with garments. Seeing grains germi- 
nate, they learned to sow seed. Fire revealed to them the metals, 
they learned to combine them. Animals wandered around them, 
they learned to make them their docileslaves. Every fact acquired, 
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every step of progress accomplished, transmitted from generation to 
generation, became the point of departure for new knowledge and 
new progress, which remain forever man’s glorious patrimony. 
Certainly the men who made these great discoveries—fire, stone- 
working, the manufacture of the first tools, the domestication of the 
first animals—discoveries truly more important and difficult than 
steam and electricity and a host of our marvelous modern dis- 
coveries—were already at an immeasurable distance from the ani- 
mals. Civilization, which they initiated, goes on from step to step. 
Society grows and is improved by labor; cities are built, empires 
are created, laws based on the principles of eternal justice are a first 
protest of right against force. Man is continually educating him- 
self ; the stars whisper to him their secrets; from the bowels of the 
earth come new sources of knowledge; nothing stops his progress 
in continents or deserts; the sea is subdued, and his fragile bark 
bears the bold navigator to the limits of the ocean. Time and space 
are vanquished, and man, undisputed master of the universe, moves 
on toward new horizons, toward times which he cannot foresee, but 
which without doubt are to augment his greatness and might. 

‘‘Am I wrong in concluding that this power of progress given to 
man alone, or rather this law of progress imposed on him by im- 
penetrable decrees, fixes between him and all other beings a fathom- 
less abyss? More than this we cannot say; human knowledge is 
mute when surrendered to its own inspiration ; it is forced to rec- 
ognize that the universe is an insoluble problem ; that the begin- 
ning, the end, the essence of all things, the origin, the very principle 
of life, have escaped its investigation, and probably always will. 
Man cannot penetrate these phenomena, at once the most wonder- 
ful and the most incomprehensible of all. They are higher than his 
eyes can reach; and I cannot better close than in the words of 
Necker: ‘ We cannot meditate deeply on the attributes of thought ; 
we cannot arrest the attention on the vast empire which has been 
subjected to us; we cannot reflect on the faculty we possess of 
fixing the past and of bringing near the future, of assembling the 
spectacle of nature and the panorama of the universe, and of hold- 
ing, so to speak, on a single point the infinity of space and the 
immensity of time; we cannot consider such a wonder without 
uniting with a continual sentiment of admiration the idea of an 
end worthy of so great a conception, and worthy of Him whose 
wisdom we admire.’ ’’ F. A. SEELY. 
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AUSTRALIAN SorcERY PracTicEs.—If among the natives of Finke 
river, Australia, one falls sick or dies, they at once conclude he 
must have been bewitched or bitten or hurt by the devil—er7zuga. 
At the same time they think they can bewitch others, the old ones 
and the medicine-men especially fostering that belief. For this 
purpose they employ, besides magic songs and spells, various magic 
agencies as charms, as the following: 

1. Vguanja, a stout, oblong piece of wood or bone, resembling a 
lead pencil, which when of the latter substance is made of the 
tibia or big bone of the emu. At one end it is a little thicker and 
blunt, while the opposite extremity is thinner and tapering toa 
point. This implement is thrown by the old men and the sorcerers 
in the direction of their enemy to make him sick or to kill him, as 
they imagine. 

2. Mala, resembling the former in shape, but made of the shin- 
bone of the kangaroo. The old man or sorcerer points with this at 
the enemy, who sits near his fire, at some distance, in order to 
sicken or kill him. 

3. Kwalja-kwafa, a tuft of emu feathers, worn usually fixed 
under the belt at the back; it is supposed to protect them from 
their enemies, and to give the wearer strength to kill them. 

4. Dara, a tuft of eagle feathers, serving the same purpose as the 
preceding. 

5. Lalkara, a little implement about six inches long, and either 
of wood or bone, which is worn through the septum of the nose, 
and by means of which they also think they can hurt others.—fev. 
Louis Schulze in Trans. and Proc. and Rep. of the Roy. Soc. So. 
Australia, xiv, pt. 2, p. 245, Adelaide, Dec. 1891. 


Guatuso Mortuary Customs.—The Guatuso Indians of Central 
America live together in considerable numbers in a single hut, and the 
village visited comprised about fifteen huts. The dead are buried in 
the habitations, and the earth covering of the graves settles until it is 
about a foot below the surface of the floor. As time goes on these 
graves become less distinct, and finally they are completely oblit- 
erated. When a person dies the relatives wail aloud, crying out in 
their tongue, ‘‘I am distressed!’’ When a warrior is buried his 
body is provided with certain feathers of two curassows, a bunch 
being placed in each hand, and for some time after the death cacao 
is placed on the grave in order that the departed warrior may be 
supplied with drink. Cuar_Les W. RICHMOND. 
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BorRROWED CEREMONIALS.—Having overcome the popular im- 
pression that all Indians are alike, investigators are sometimes prone 
to fall into the opposite error of supposing that Indians are all 
original, and that whatever a tribe may have in the way of custom, 
art, or myth necessarily belongs to it. So far is this from being 
true that it safely may be said that almost the only thing which can 
be considered as peculiar to a particular tribe is that which relates 
to its grand medicine or palladium. Indian myths are as hard to 
trace to their primitive source as anything in Grimm’s collection. 
Neighboring tribes are constantly imitating each other in arts and 
ornamental design. Songs and dances are imported or introduced 
just as we get a new opera or waltz from across the water. The 
most popular gambling songs among the Paiute were obtained from 
the Mohave, and are meaningless to the Paiute. The southern 
tribes sing many of the Arapaho songs in the ghost dance, without 
understanding the words, having originally learned the dance from 
the Arapaho. ‘The most popular dance at present among the Sioux 
is known as the Omaha dance, having been introduced from that 
tribe about twenty-five years ago; and the Calumet dance, which 
gave so much trouble to the Jesuits in Canada two centuries ago, 
originated with the Gulf tribes. James Mooney. 


Human SacriFICcE IN New Guinea.—The elamo of the Motu- 
motuans isa peculiarly shaped two-story structure, consisting of an 
immense overhanging thatched roof, resting on a central ridge pole, 
and forming also the sides. In houses of this character all the men 
of a village sleep, the upper story being occupied by lads under- 
going an eight or nine months’ confinement preparatory to the 
marriage ceremony. When an elamo is erected, and before it is 
permanently occupied, some human life must be sacrificed, other- 
wise all the boys undergoing initiation trials in the structure will 
not be strong and brave fighting men; therefore, during the time 
the building is going up, but most frequently when the structure is 
completed, an expedition will set out for the express purpose of kill- 
ing some one, and sometimes several people are murdered to satisfy 
this superstitious belief, and to show the success on their return 
they bring back the ears of their victims. —Zde/fe/t in Proc. and 
Trans. Roy. Geog. Soc. Australasia, vol. vit, pt. 1, Queensland : 
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